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A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


BY HELEN CHASE. 





Heap the holly! Wreathe the pine! 

Train the danty Christmas vine ; 

Let the breath of fir and bay 

Mingle on this festal day; 

Let the cedar fill the air 

With its spicy sweetness rare; 

Wake the carol, sound the chime, 

Welcome! Merry Christmas time! 

Bring the fronds of hardy fern; 

Let the Christmas berries burn 

Mid the sprays of richest green; 

Weave the ivy’s polished screen, 

And the radiant Christmas rose 

In gray mistletoe enclose. 

Snowy fleece and sparkling rime, 

Welcome! Merry Christmas time! 

From some sunny forest knoll 

Bring the yule log’s mighty bole; 

Where the pines weird music make, 

There the storied yule-tree take. 

Spread the board with rare good cheer ; 

Hail the féte day of the year; 

Wake the caroi, sound the chime! 

Welcome !* Merry Christmas time! 
—Good Housekeeping. 


— eo —— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A merry Christmas and happy New 
Year to every reader of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL! We greet you in other lands, in 
Europe, in Asia, in Australia, in New Zea- 
land, in Canada, in the islands of the 
ocean, and in all the States and Territories 
of our own country. We are at least one 
year nearer to equal rights for women 
than ever before. The gains of the past 
are a present power on the side of justice. 
We may well rejoice and be encouraged. 





— oo -- 

The cause of equal rights for women 
has scored another victory. This time it is 
in Kentucky. Three years ago Miss Bessie 


W. White, sister of ex-Congressman John | 


D. White, of Louisville, and since married 
to Milton Hager, applied for a certificate 
to dispense medicines as a pharmacist, 
which was refused her by the State Board 
of Pharmacy. She was a graduate of the 
School of Pharmacy of Michigan Univer- 
sity, and had a diploma as pharmaceutical 
chemist. She presented her diploma, paid 
her fee, and offered to undergo an exam- 
ination by the board, ye she was refused. 
She obtained a writ of mandamus from the 
Louisville Law aad Equity Court. Anap- 
peal was taken, which has just been de- 
cided in her favor. Judge Holt, in his de- 
cision, after a review of the law, corfirm- 
ed the Law and Equity Court’s order to 
issue the certificate, and said in conclu- 
sion: 

“It is gratifying to see American wom- 
en coming to the front in these honorable 
pursuits. The history of civilization in 
every country shows that it has merely 
kept pace with the advancement of its 
women. The Brahmin’s wife was burnt 
with his dead body; the Mohammedan 
woman is a slave for the man; the hus- 
band of the English wife formerly had a 
right to chastise her, and, by a fiction of 
law, her legal identity was completely ab- 
sorbed in him. Weare leaving mockeries 

hind us, and it is gratifying that these 
matters are now a long way in the past.” 


a i ia 





The question of suffrage will come be- 
fore the Massachusetts Legislature this 
winter for consideration, as never before. 
A constitutional amendment to abolish the 
poll-tax as a pre requisite for voting will 
come up again for final legislative action, 
and will probably be submitted to the 
voters. Shall all men—even those men who 
are unable or unwilling to pay a tax—be 
empowered to vote upon every question, 
while all women—no matter how intelli- 
gent, public-spirited, and responsible—are 
excluded? That is the question for this 


Legislature to determine. 

















Send in your woman suffrage petitions at 
once to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL office. The 
Legislature will be in session next week. 
No time should be lost in having them pre- 
sented and referred to the appropriate 
committee. 


eo 


It is loudly asserted by the friends of 
license that the men of Massachusetts, at 
the late election, were bulldozed by the 
women with ‘tno license” ballots, intimi- 
dated with doughnuts, and bribed with 
coflee and sandwiches. Now, then, let 
every member of the Legislature be sub- 
jected to personal interviews by his con- 
stituents in behalf of municipal suffrage 
for women. If every legislator is person- 
ally asked by half-a-dozen of the men and 
women of his district to work and vote for 
municipal suffrage, the measure will be 
carried. Let it never again be said by leg- 
islators that **women do not want to vote.” 


, 
coo ———— 


It is comic to see piteous complaints of 
the intimidation of voters by women at the 
polis, in papers which have very lately 
argued against woman suffrage on the 
ground that the greater physical force of 
men must always give them the suprema- 
ey. Astrong argument can be made for 


allowing no one to approach the polls ex- | 


cept the voters and the persons who have 
charge of the ballot-box. But as long as 
all sorts of other ‘“‘workers” are admitted 
to try their persuasions upon the voters as 
they cowe up, there seems to be no good 
reason for excluding women. ‘Their re- 
cent efforts fall strictly within the defi- 
nition of ‘‘indirect influence.” And the 
most obdurate 
never till now questioned the right of 


women to ‘influence’? men by cooking | 


them good things to eat. 


— or 


The Woman Suffrage Cook Book will be 
given as a premium for new subscribers 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Seé our pre- 
mium list. 


+> 
or 





Miss Clara Barton, President of the 
International Association of the Red 
Cross, sent the following cordial reply to 
the committee of the Bazaar just held for 
the benefit of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, who had written ask- 


ing for some of her autographs, to be so}d | 


at the Bazaar: 

‘I return the cards sent me, with a few 
more added. I should be only too happy 
to doanything which might possibly serve 
the grand cause. I[ cannot understand 
how my autograph should be of any value, 


but I can see how the high thoughts, firm | 


purposes, and ready, skilful hands of you 
precious women who will stand there 
through these coming days, will help to 
roll the grand wheel on to its sure termina- 
tion. God speed the work! 

CLARA BARTON.” 





wetiieeenmmniatin 
BAZAAR ECHOES. 


The evening entertainments added much 
to the pleasure of those who attended the 
Woman Suffrage Bazaar. On Monday even- 
ing, when the Bazaar was formally opened 
by its president, Mrs. Livermore, a very 
pleasant social reunion was held. ‘The 
great hall was almost uncomfortably 
crowded, in spite of the rainy weather. 
Fanny Kellogg sang, and there was a grand 
chorus of a hundred voices, led by Prof. 
W. F. Sherwin, of the N. E. Conservatory 
of Music. There was a piano duett by 
Miss Mary E. O’Brion and Miss Olga Von 
Radecki, and a violin solo by Mr. Alfred 
De Séve, Mrs. Josephine De Séve acting 
as pianist. 

Tuesday evening there was singing by 
ahe Swedish Ladies’ Quartette, in their 
beautiful national costume. 

Wednesday evening there were songs by 
Miss Edith Abell and Miss Sarah E. Fisher, 
of the N. E. Conservatory of Music; Mrs. 
Howe read a fine poem suggested by the 
statue of Wm. Lloyd Garrison on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, and Master Ladd 
played upon the five-hundred-dollar violin 
given him by the musical people of the 
State in recognition of his remarkable tal- 
ent. 

Thursday evening there was music by 
the Newton High School orchestra of the 


| class of 88; anda group of young ladies, 


under the direction of Prof. S. R. Kelley, 
professor of oratory at the N. E. Con- 
servatory, gave a series of beautiful and 
striking tableaux. 

A number of presents were made during 
the Bazaar. On the first evening two beau- 
tiful desks were given as testimonials to 
Mrs. Lucy Stone and H. B.. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Livermore making the presentation 





masculine conservative | 





address, and speaking very warmly and 
kindly of their long and faithful services. 
‘The great audience responded with ap- 
plause and waving of handkerchiefs, Mrs. 
Livermore giving the signal. Mrs. Stone 
aud Mr. Blackwell, neither of whom had 
had any hint in advance that presents were 
to be made them, returned thanks in brief 
speeches. 

Mrs. Livermore herself was then pre- 
sented, amid renewed applause, with the 
historic cushion referred to last week, 
which was made from pieces of the dresses 
of distinguished suffragists, and was one 
of the greatest curiosities of the fair. Mrs. 
Livermore also received a handsome chair, 
and a basket of beautiful flowers from a 
lady florist, Miss Newman. 

Mrs. Howe was presented with two beau- 
tiful silken panels, embroidered with birds 
and flowers in the Japanese manner, and 
an ornamental scrap-basket. 

Miss Pond received two handsome oil- 


which she proposes to use as a work-box, 


and a little work-stand, very convenient | 


and prettily embroidered. 

tev. Annie H. Shaw was given a crazy- 
quilt, exquisitely made, and embroidered 
with diflerent designs; a woman suffrage 


tributed by the High School scholars of 
Natick, and were inscribed with suffrage 
sentiments; and a handsome afghan, Ro- 
man stripe. 

Miss C. Wilde, Miss H. E. ‘Turner, and 


| Mrs. 8. C. Vogl, the faithful clerks and ef- 
| ficient business manager of the WOMAN’s 
| JOURNAL, were severally presented with a 


chiffoniére, a desk, and a handsome sofa- 
pillow. 

The large portrait of Mrs Lucy Stone, 
sent from St. Paul, was presented to her 
daughter, as was the historic paper-cutter 
which had belonged to Henry Willson. 

Other presents still were made, of which 
the writer has not been able to get an ac- 
count. A good-humored mania for pres- 


| entations was abroad, and subscription pa- 


pers were circulating in all directions. 

It was observed during the first part of 
the fair that the tables, which showed an 
endless array of Uhristmas gifts for wom- 
en and girls, offered almost nothing for 
little boys. Several woman suffrage moth- 


ers, who had loyally set out to buy Christ- 
mas presents at the Bazaar for their small | 


sons, complained that they could find noth- 
ing suitable. A good friend remedied this, 
and the tables were reinforced with a sup- 
#ly of drums and other boyish toys, suffi- 
cient to delight and distract a whole neigh- 
borhood. 

Mrs. C. M. Severance, far away on the 


| Pacific slope, has not forgotten her old 


home. She sent a welcome contribution 
of California photographs; and Miss Sarah 
Freeman Clarke sent from Georgia a num- 
ber of scholar’s caps, which she was care- 
ful to explain were not meant for smoking 
caps, though capable of being perverted to 
that use. 

The late Miss Abby Frances, being asked 
to contribute, said that when the time 
came she would do what she could for the 
Bazaar. She died before it was held; but 
the Cambridge table had two pen-wipers 
of her making, hand-painted, and labelled 
in her writing, ‘‘For the Cambridge 
League.” 

Speaking of Cambridge brings us nat- 
urally to the subject of two little animals 
known through the fair as **the Cambridge 
kittens.” Properly speaking, they were 
West Campton kittens, which some un- 
known friend had sent all the way from 
New Hampshire by express, as a contribu- 
tion to the Cambridge table. The lady 
who received them was somewhat embar- 
rassed by-this novel gift. They were at- 
tractive kittens, undoubtedly,—two little 
black brothers, with six-toed paws, and 


| just at the pretty half-grown age. But 


how would they behave amid the excite- 
ment and bustle of a crowded hall, and 
what accommodations were there at the 
Bazaar for live-stock? Finally she put 
them in a large bird-cage, and exposed 
them for sale. It seemed for a time as if 
those black kittens would prove a white 
elephant on our hands, if the expression 
does not savor too strongly of Hibernia. 
Everybody admired the pretty creatures, 
but nobody bought them. At last, after 
there were serious thoughts of advertising 
them in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, as candi- 
dates for adoption, a pleasant-faced lady 
same along who offered to purchase the 
pair. There was no one to bid against her; 
she looked like a person who would be kind 
to kittens, and a bargain was quickly 
struck. May all the tangles in the course of 











the woman suffrage movement be smoothed 
out as satisfactorily ! 

The gross receipts of the Bazaar are not 
all in yet. They will probably exceed 
$6,500; the expenses will be about $1,500; 
the net profits about $5,000. A. 8. B. 

+o 


OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 


With the new yezr, the WoMAN’s JourR- 
NAL will begin the publication of an orig- 
inal serial story by Mrs. Eliza Sproat Tur- 
ner, of Philadelphia. It deals with the 
woman question, and will run about three 
months. Many years ago we made a cast- 
iron rule that we would publish no more 
serial stories, and we have steadfastly ad- 
hered to that rule ever since. This excep- 
tionally admirable and appropriate story 
was a temptation which proved too strong 
for our resolution; and our readers, when 
they have finished it, will more than for- 


| give us for having deviated, in this one in- 


: . . . stance, from our rule. 
paintings, a beautifully inlaid jewel-box, | 


——_~@e— -_ 
KANSAS ORGANIZING. 


SALINA, KAN., DEC. 14, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


I am delighted to report our fall cam- | 
| paign to your columns, because we have 


. ; not only 
quilt, most of whose squares had been con- 


“something 


” 


attempted” but 
“something done.” Since the first conven- 
tion of the season, held in Leavenworth, 
Oct. 4th and 5th, Kansas has been con- 
stantly ‘spoken to.” The ten Congression- 
al Conventions, which followed the first in 
close succession, in Abilene, Lincoln, Flor- 
ence, Hutchinson, Wichita, Anthony, Win- 
field, Independence, Fort Scott, and Law- 
rence, the Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association at Topeka, 
and intervening lectures at adjacent points 
by Miss Anthony, Mrs, Lucy Stone and 
H. B Blackwell, Mrs. E. L. Saxon, Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others, have 
borne rich fruit in a wonderful advance- 
ment of the woman suffrage movement all 
over the State. 

The eleven Congressional Conventions 
put our State Association upon a firm 
foundation of local, county, and district 
organization. These new organizations 
are flourishing and doing effective work, 
while the old ones are refreshed and 
strengthened. Our own bright Kansas 
women are being energized, and are going 
into the work of disseminating the gospel 
of equal suffrage and organizing their con- 
verts into societies which in their turn 
propagate others. 

This perfecting of our organization is 
warmly appreciated by our State officers, 
who find, now that the petition, legisla- 
tive, and annual convention work is at 
hand, that the machinery of local organiza- 
tion lightens, expedites, and makes com- 
plete their mammoth tusk. ‘lo the Con- 
gressioual Conventions is largely due this 
excellently organized condition of our 
State. ‘These conventions were made pos- 
sible to us by Miss Anthony’s labor and 
generosity. To her the Kansas women 
owe adebt of gratitude. But I wish not 
to forget chat while Miss Anthony and 
Lucy Stone, twenty years ago, helped to 
break this ground, many faithful workers 
have been cultivating it in the interim, and 
so preparing for this harvest of organiza- 
tion. 

From Topeka, as from the eleven other 
cities visited in October by conventions, 
come most cheering reports of the impetus 
the movement has received from these 
meetings. Prejudice has vanished; friends 
have been made out of foes; the inactive 
have been stirred, and there is agitation 
all along the line. It is not only epidemic 
but sporadic; from distant and new points 
there come applications for speakers to 
present the doctrine of equal suffrage to 
the people, and consequently Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar, of Lafayette, Ind., and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, of New Orleans, 
have been kept steadily at work. Mrs. 
Gougar will reach her home on Christmas 
eve, and is engaged to return to Kansas 
Jan. 9. She gives us then sixteen days; 
her dates are nearly filled. Mrs. Saxon 
also must return in January to fill engage- 
ments already made. The National Con- 
vention at Washington, at which these la- 
dies will be in attendance, will cut short 
their stay with us. 

Our State annual meeting will be held 
in Topeka Jan. 11, 12, and 13. We have 
the promise of Miss Anthony's presence 
on the first day and evening. A large 
delegation is expected, and a strong force 
of speakers from our own State and from 
abroad will be present. Definite informa- 
tion on this point will be furnished later. 

LAURA M. JOHNS. 


' 





CONCERNING WOMEN 

Mrs. SARAH K. BoLton, of Cleveland, 
Q., is visiting her son, Charles K. Bolton, 
who is in Harvard. 

Miss JESSIE BUCKNER, daughter of the 
famous Confederate general, has made a 
successful début at the St. Charles Theatre, 
in New Orleans. She has just completed 
her musical education in Europe. 

Mrs. MATHILDE ScuJort, née DUNKER, 
is the most talented critic on the staff of 
Nyt Tidsskrift (New Review), which is at 
present the most prominent literary peri- 
odical in the Scandinavian kingdoms. 


Miss HARRIET BACKER, artist painter, 
is the first woman elected member of an 
artistic jury, to officiate at the exhibition 
of pictures in Bergen, the second city of 
Norway. 

Mrs. Hancocxk'‘will make her home In 
Washington, where a house will be bought 
for her by the committee in charge of the 
fund raised for her by the friends of the 
General. 


Rev. PuaBe A. HANAFORD has written 
a spirited poem of rejoicing over the suc- 
cessful attempt of Lucy 8. Barber to cast 
her vote at the recent election in New 
York. 

Mrs. VAN NORMAN, widow of the late 
Dr. C. Van Norman, of Van Norman In- 
stitute, in New York, has offered a per- 


; petual scholarship in the Institute to de- 


serving girls recommended by the Wes- 
leyan University Club. 

Mrs. DANIEL WILLIAMS for sixty years 
has given the inmates of the Augusta, Me., 
jail an annual Thanksgiving dinner. This 
custom she inherited from her mother, the 
late Mrs. Judge James Bridge, who in turn 
inherited it from her mother. For more 
than a hundred years this charity has de- 
scended in the Bridge family, from moth- 
er to daughter. 

Mrs. MARGARET PARKER, of Scotland, 
ex-president of the Women’s International 
Christian ‘Temperance Union, and founder 
of the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation, is visiting this country. After a 
short stay in Boston, she will spend Christ- 
mas with Frances E. Willard, and will 
thence go to California, where she is to 
spend the winter. Her address while there 
will be, care of Thomas Nelms, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Mrs. LiverMORE has in the January 
Chautauquan a vigorous article on “®uper- 
fluous Women;” Mrs. Helen Campbell 
devotes several pages to a thoughtful dis- 
cussion on ‘Out-of-Door Employments for 
Women,” from a practical standpoint; 
and Mrs. Mary ‘l'reat contributes a very 
interesting paper describing the habits of 
certain “harvesting ants.” Nothing was 
known of these ants until Mrs. Treat found 
them in Florida, a few years ago. 

Miss MAy PRINCE and Miss ISABELLA 
PRINCE, formerly teachers in Portland, 
Me., and now principals of Humboldt 
Seminary, Eureka, Cal., have been invited 
by the Imperial Government to go to 
Japan. Miss May Prince is to be connect- 
ed with the Girls’ High Normal School as 
teacher of English literature and history. 
Miss Isabella is appointed to organize and 
establish a national school of domestic sci- 
ence for the special purpose of introduc- 
ing American customs in the social and 
domestic life of the nation. 


Miss EpituH L. CHASE, of this city, read 
an essay, “The Value of Historical Fic- 
tion,” before the Saturday Club, at Con- 
cord, Saturday evening. The rooms were 
thronged, and in the debate which follow- 
ed, many critics present expressed their 
pleasure at the comprehensive knowledge 
displayed and the graphic style employed 
in the lecture, which covered a large field 
of literature and history. Miss Chase 
showed a rare knowledge of her subject, 
which by her skilful touch was made so 
interesting and instructive that the dry de- 
tail of history seemed as fascinating as a 
romance. 

Miss GINA KROG, one of the leading 
women in the work for women’s rights - 
now going on in Norway, was elected by 
the Liberal Political Association as the 
speaker at its celebration of the bi-centen- 
nial birthday of Ludvig Holberg, the great 
author, the **father of the Danish-Norwe- 
gian literature.” ‘This event indicates an 
immense progress of liberal ideas in a coun- 
try where, for half a century, Protestant 
orthodoxy was omnipotent, and where 
consequently the exhortation of Paul to 
the women to ‘keep silence’ has been 
made one of the corner-stones of Chris- 
tianity. 





OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, ) 
Dec. 7, 1886. jf 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A remarkably interesting and successful 
woman suffrage meeting was lately held 
in Dublin. It assembled in one of the 
stately apartments of the Mansion House 
(the residence of the lord mayor), which 
was granted for the occasion. lhe platform 
was a representative one; divinity, law, 
and learning each lent a hand, and neither 
masculine nor feminine eloquence was 
wanting. Mr. Henry Wigham, a distin- 
guished citizen of Dublin, and a staunch 
friend of the cause, presided. Amongst 
those present were: 

The Lady Mayoress, Sir Charles Cam- 
eron, Sir John Barrington, Mr. W. A. 
Macdonald, M. P , Mrs. Macdonald (a sis- 
ter of Prof. Liveing, of Cambridge), Revs. 
S. J. Whitunce and T. A. McKee, D. D., 
Mrs. Haslam, the Hon. Sec. of the Dublin 
Women's Suftrage Society, Prof. Aulad 
Ali, of the University T. C. D., Mme. 
Aulad Ali, Miss Sharman Crawford, Al- 
fred Webb, A. Shackleton, J. P., Mrs. and 
Miss Shackleton, ‘I’. H. Guinness, J. P., 
Mrs. La ‘lauche, 8. N. Elrington, B. L., 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of London, and 
others. 

The declared object of the meeting was 
to express the opinion that the exclusion 
of women, otherwise legally qualified, 
from voting in the election of members of 
Parliament was unjust to those excluded, 
and injurious to the welfare of the entire 
community, and that the extension of the 
franchise to such women was necessary to 
complete the equitable representation of 
all classes of the people. ‘The chairman's 
speech was very hopeful. He gave the 
statistics of the question in Parliament, 
tracing its progress from the year 1868 up 
to the opening of the session last January, 
when the known friends of the woman 
suffrage bill were 314; its opponents 104. 
‘The second reading was then carried with- 
out a division. The change in the govern- 
ment prevented further progress then, and 
now the only argument left to the ob- 
structionists is the empty one: ‘*We have 
not time to grant you your just rights.” 
Mr. Wigham pointed out the injustice of 
excluding from the suffrage the 800,000 
women in the United Kingdom who pos- 
sess the same qualifications as the two 
million men who were added to the regis- 
ter by the last reform bill. The next 
speaker was Mr. W. A. Macdonald, M. P., 
who is flatteringly described in the Parlia- 
mentary Record as *ta second Fawcett, as 
he shares the misfortune of that eminent 
man, has the same clear-cut features, the 
same quiet dignity, and the same indomi- 
table pluck.”’ He is an [rishman and rep- 
resents Ossory in the Queen’s County, in 
the Nationalist interest. At the age of 
thirteen he lost his sight, but by the de- 
voted assistance of his mother, he won his 
way at school and college, and attained 
successively in competitive examinations 
a sizarship and scholarship at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Mrs. Macdonald accom- 
panies her husband on all public vecasions, 
and is a familiar figure in the lobbies and 
corridors of the House of Commons. 

Sir Charles Cameron seconded Mr. Mac- 
donald’s resolution. Having pointed out 
that the intellectual capacity of woman, 
both for the professions and business, had 
been amply proved, he claimed that they 
should be free to enter on any vocation in 
life. All they asked for was a fair field 
and no favor, and this should be accorded 
to them as a matter of simple right. 

The next speaker was Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, of London, a lady still in the thir- 
ties, apparently, but a veteran public 
speaker on temperance, social purity, and 
other good causes. ‘The last time I heard 
her was at a meeting in Hampstead to 
establish a fresh branch to the Metropoli- 
tan Society for Helping Young Servants. 
Her husband is a practitioner, and sus- 
tains her with his sympathy and approval, 
frequently accompanying her to meetings. 

Petitions to Parliament, based on the 
resolution, were signed by the chairman 
on behalf of the meeting, and supported 
hy the Arabic professor and others. 
the usual vote of thanks the proceedings 
of the largely attended and very cordial 
meeting were concluded. 

A meeting of the Senate of the Royal 


University of Ireland was held in Dublin | 
about a fortnight ago, for the purpose of | 


conferring degrees. Greater interest than 
usual was attached to the proceedings 
from the fact that some ladies were among 
the successful candidates. One obtained 
a high medical degree, and another was 
the first woman student to become a Mas- 
ter of Arts. When the degrees were con- 
ferred, the students were very demonstra- 
tive in their expressions of pleasure as the 
lady graduates advanced to receive their 
academic honors. ‘This is in marked con- 
trast to the unmanly and unmannerly con- 
duct of the students of the University of 
Edinburgh, from which women have been 
excluded for the past twelve years. But 
Lam glad to report that the amende has 
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been made this session, so far as the re-ad- 
mission of women to medical education in 
the Extra Mural classes of Edinburgh 
University, in which six or more students 
have already entered. 

In France, the Legion of Honor has just 
been increased by the addition of a new 
metmber—a lady. ‘The distinction has 
been latterly very freely accorded to the 
male sex. Lady Holland said of our 


Order of the Bath that the possession of it | 


conveyed no distinction, as any one could 
get it by merely deserving it. The French 
Legion of Honor seems capable of being 
obtained upon even more liberal terms. 
Sut the award of it to women is extremely 
rare. From its institution by the first 
Napoleon till the year 1852 only five ladies 
received the honor, and they were all 
nuns. A change was made in 1865. The 
empress went to visit Rosa Bonheur at 
Fontainebleau, and on her return to Paris 
sent her the cross of the Order. It was 
thought this would be the commencement 
of the recognition of the eminence of wom- 
en in secular departments of life. But the 
tide turned into its old channel, and the 
next decorations were again to nuns. The 
Franco-Prussian war opened up a new 
chapter in the annals of the Order. A fe- 
male telegraph clerk and cantiniére were 
both decorated for acts of heroism, per- 
formed at great risk of life, and resulting 
in important services to the French army. 
The recent war with China has added two 
more to the list of decorated ladies, both 
of them nuns, and both eminent for their 
services to the wounded ov the field of 
battle. And now the tide of distinction 
seems to have set in the direction of art. 
The latest Chevaliére—there are but thir- 
teen living—has received the insignia for 
her services to archeology rendered during 
the recent expedition to Persia. If the 
decorations should continue to be infre- 


quent, and at the same time should reeog- | 


nize merit generally and not merely in one 
or two walks of life, it will be a greater 
honor to be a female officer of thé Legion 
than a male. 

The valiant editor of Les Droits 
Femmes is instant in season and out of 
season in assertion of those rights. Here 
is a rather flippant newspaper correspond- 
ent’s account of her last reasonable de- 
mand: 


des 


“Some amusement was also caused by 
the petition which Mademoiselle Huber- 
tine Aucle:c, of the Women’s Rights As- 
sociation established here, had just ad- 
dressed to the Chamber. This energetic 
lady contends, with considerable dialecti- 
cal skill, that, as the Deputies are about 
to discuss the Lovkroy Bill, relative to the 


jury of workingmen called Prud’hommes, 


and settle disputes between masters and 
men, they should also consider the neces- 
sity of instituting a tribunal of Prud’- 
femmes. Her reason is that the Prud’- 
hommes are unable to decide cases in which 
questions are involved connected with mil- 
linery, haberdashery, and similar handi- 
crafts. In other words, they have no ex- 
perience of the manufacture of chemisettes, 
stays, petticoats, and feminine parapher- 
nalia generally, and they are not, there- 
fore, qualified to pronounce verdicts in 
cases of vontention between modistes, 
dressmakers, sempstresses, and the like. 
This new proposition has found masculine 
defenders, both in the chamber and in the 
press, but there are many who see in it 
only an attempt on the part of the strong- 
minded females to bring about an innova- 
tion which would pave the way ‘or the 
entrance of women into the professions of 
law and polities.” 

In London, at a conference recently held 
of journeymen compositors and printers, 
which lasted five days, one of the resolu- 
tions was to the effect that though in the 
opinion of the conference women are not 
physically capable of performing the 
duties of the compositor, the conference 
recommends the admission of female com- 
positors into the Unions upon the same 
conditions as journeymen, provided always 
that the females are paid strictly in ac- 
cordance with the scale. This recognizes 
the just demand that when doing men’s 
work women should be treated in the 
same way and paid at the same rate as 
men. If this proviso were universally 
adopted we should hear no more of the 
strikes to procure the exclusion of women 
from work for which they are competent, 


subterfuges of monopolists. 
REBECCA MOORE. 
ee 


FOREIGNERS PREFERRED IN KANSAS. 


SHARON SPRINGS, KAN., DEC. 13, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

There is no way by which we can con- 
vince the present masculine generation of 
the necessity of the ballot in woman’s 
hand better than by portraying the evils 
and sorrows entailed on woman by the 
liquor traffic, which she might overcome 
with the ballot. I was a British-born sub- 
ject. but married an American citizen, 
which, by the laws of the United States, 
makes me an American citizen. But asa 
Canadian property-holder I used to vote in 
Canada, and I know the power of the bal- 
lot in the hands of women. I know how 
much more men respect women with it, 
and how much easier it is for women to 








get positions with the ballot. I have paid 
taxes for fifteen years in the United States 
under protest. Siogle women of the age of 
twenty-one can come here and take govern- 
ment lands by pre-emption or homestead, 
and when they have encountered the hard- 
ships and dangers of a frontier life, and have 
paid Uncle Sam his price for the land, they 
are not allowed to vote on it. But when 
our unorganized counties are organized, 
foreigners come in and yote on what cul- 
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excitement; (2) the misuse of vacations; 
(3) habitual loss of sufficient and healthy 
sleep; (4) irregularity and haste in taking 
food, the omission of breakfast, and the 
use of a stimulating, innutritious diet; (5) 
tight, heavy, or insufficient clothing; (6) 
lack of proper exercise; (7) unsanitary 
condition in the home or school-room; (8) 
the omission of instruction in sanitation 
and hygiene; (9) the ambition of parents 


| and daughters to accomplish much in little 


tured and patriotic American women built | 


up and made. I have a license to practice 


law in the District and Supreme courts of | 
this State, but when a petition was sent to | 


our Governor to have me appointed a jus- 
tice of the peace, the petition was rejected 
because there is a clause made by our leg- 
islators that justices of the peace must be 
electors. ‘thus much injustice is done in 
the name of justice. 

Mrs. M. E. De GEER. 
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SCHOOL INSPECTION BY WOMEN. 


time. ‘This is supplemented by a circular 
to be filled out by teachers or parents, 
covering twenty-four questions, with col- 
umns ruled for five successive years of 
school life. ‘The record thus kept will be 
of the greatest value for the parents or 
teachers themselves, and will furnish to 


the society that broad basis of definite 


| facts without which no really scientific in- 


ferences can be drawn. Copies of these 


| documents may be obtained of the Secreta- 


The recent act of Mayor Grace, of New 


York, in appointing two women as mem- 
bers of the Board of Education in that 
city, is merely the carrying out of a ten- 
dency, long visible, to give to women a 
larger direct share of the management of 
schools. Jean Paul Richter, in that best 
of educational treatises, **Levana,” says 
that the mother puts the commas and semi- 
colons into the child’s life, and the father 
the colons and the periods. So much of 
school-work consists in the minute punctu- 
ation of mind and character that the moth- 


ers of the community should have their | 


share in it as well as the fathers. While 
our school systems were elementary, and 
their supervision consisted mainly in put- 
ting up the buildings, choosing the teach- 
ers and paying the bills, it was not strange 
that it should be left almost wholly to men. 
Now that it is very complex, and really 
involves the most important part of most 
children’s lives, it is essential to have more 
delicate and careful forces brought to bear 
on its management. ‘The ladies appointed 
in’New York are described as emivently 
well fitted for their duties, both personally 
and through their experience and connec- 
tions. 
is the wife of the eminent surgeon and 
oculist Dr. Agnew, and is the mother of 
eight children, while the other, Miss Grace 
Dodge, is a granddaughter of the late Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, a well-known philanthro- 
pist. 

Some advantages of the presence of wom- 
en on these boards are obvious enough; 
others are not at first so conspicuous. The 
great majority of teachers are women, and 
in many schools the majority of pupils are 
girls. Questions constantly arise of dis- 
cipline, of propriety, of sanitary regula- 
tions, on which the opinion of women is 
essential, and which every School Board 
would instinctively leave to those of that 
sex among its members. The mere dis- 
cussion of such matters between women 
teachers and committee-men is often difti- 
cult. Ihave myself known great impro- 
prieties among unruly pupils and grievous 
sanitary evils to go unreported for a long 
time simply from the insuperable unwil- 
lingness of young girls to discuss them 
with a committee-man or a superintendent 
perhaps not very much older than them- 
selves. Hud there been a woman to whom 
to report these troubles, the cases would 
have been soon settled. Of course there 
is another aspect of the question. Women 
are new to public offices as yet, and must 
acquire tact by degrees. ‘heir greater 
nearness in temperament and habit to the 
women teachers, while an advantage in 
one way, may become an evil in other 
ways. One of the best public-school teach- 
ers [ ever knew once complained to me of 
an excellent woman, newly appointed on 
the School Board, who had entered on in- 
trusive interrogatories, in regard to family 
matters, such as no man would have ven- 
tured upon. ‘I never wish,” she said, ‘to 
see another woman on the School Board 
They cross-question you on your private 
affairs, and call it sympathy.” This teach- 
er generalized hastily from a single in- 
stance, and she of whom the complaint 
was made had admirable intentions, and 
merely wanted tact. 

That very valuable body, the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnze, has just under- 
tuken a systematic investigation into one 
‘of the most important questions that ean 
possibly interest the community—the phys- 
ical condition of school-girls between 
twelve and eighteen. ‘These ages are se- 
lected, no doubt, because after eighteen 
these students may be regarded as women, 
while under twelve the problem of their 
physical condition is indistinguishable 
from that of boys. But the welfare of the 
race, the motherhood of the coming gener- 
ation, depends on the judicious manage- 
ment of school-girls between the ages here 
specified. The investigation of the Alum- 
nz Association is in charge of the dangh- 
ter of an eminent Boston physician, and is 
preceded by a circular calling attention to 
the following specific evils existing among 
school-girls: (.) Social dissipation and 


The one, Mrs. Mary Nash Agnew, | 








ry of the Association, Miss Marion ‘Talbot, 
66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
Even this preliminary circular mentions 
facts enough to arrest attention. ‘It is 
the testimony of many educators that the 
school is a hospital for two or three weeks 
after the holidays’—thus showing’ that 
vacation, which should be a source of 
health, is often utterly misused. Ina 
New York academy a class of sixty girls, 
hetween twelve and eighteen, were asked 
by a visitor what time they went to bed 
the night before. The average was found 
to be twenty minutes before midnight, and 
yet neither teacher nor pupils seemed as- 
tonished. Again, out of ninety girls ques- 
tioned one morning in a public school, 
twelve had eaten no breakfast; of these 
only six had brought luncheon, and these 
had cake and pie. One mother explainéd 


that her daughter enjoyed her morning | 


nap, and thought that a good strong cup 


of tea braced her up sufficiently for school. | 


Such facts show the real source of much 
nervousness and ill-health that are conven- 
iently attributed to the lessons learned. 
They also prove the need of scientific in- 
vestigation, and the possible influence of 
sensible women in the supervision of our 
schools.—'l’. W. H., in Harper's Bazar. 
*e-- — - 


ERASTUS BROOKS TO MISS CARROLL. 


Early in the spring of 1885 the claim of 
Miss Anna Ella Carroll to having planned 
the Tennessee Campaign was decided iu 
her favor by the Court of Claims. It was 
supposed that Congress at its next session 
would make an award suitable to the bril- 
liant service she had rendered. 

Shortly after this decision Miss Carroll 
had been invited by the editor of the 
North American Review to write an account 
of the said **Plan of the Tennessee Cam- 
paign,”’ together with her ‘*Reminiscences 
of Lincoln.” Miss Carroll wrote to her 
friend Erastus Brooks in regard to both 
these matters, each in its way so impor- 
tant to the success of her claim. In his 
reply he says: 

Dear Miss Carroll — Your *‘‘Reminis- 
cences of Lincoln” should, as far as possi- 
ble, bring out the words and own thoughts 
of the man. The subject, the man, and 
the occasion are the points to be treated, 
and in this order, perhaps. 

Again, my old and dear friend, I am 
very glad, and hope the award will meet 
all your expectations, mental, pecuniary, 
and of every kind. ‘The hope of the 
award, to yourself and friends, must be as 
satisfactory as the judgment of the Court. 

Yours, ERASTUS BROOKs. 

Miss Carroll showed me this letter re- 
ceived, when [ saw her in Baltimore in 
August, 1885. I copied these sentences, 
thinking they might be of service in gain- 
ing the public recognition of her services 
which we were trying to secure. Mr. 
Brooks is dead; his good words live after 
him, but the award still lingers. 


c.C.H. 
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KNIGHTS OF LABOR AND WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 








In John Swinton's Paper of Nov. 14, the 
following query calls forth the accom- 
panying satisfactory answer, which will 
be read with especial interest at the pres- 
ent time: 

To the Editor :—In my wishes of good speed 
for your success in establishing the “rights of 
man in the American way,’ I with others wish 
to know if women are to be placed upon your 
platform with equal rights and privileges, and to 
have fair play in the better times that your faith- 
ful labors must bring.—H. M. Lynpa.1, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. * 


Answer — Most assuredly. When we 
speak of the rights of man, those of wom- 
an are implied every time, truly and fully, 
—her right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

The Order of the Knights of Labor has 
taken up the work of securing fair play 
and equal rights for woman, not only in 
the field of industry, but of legislation. 

In the first place, in the great produc- 
tive industries into which millions of wom- 
en are now being driven, the Knights of 
Labor are steadily striving to secure the 
enforcement of the following great princi- 
ple of their platform: ‘*To secure for both 
sexes equal pay for equal work.” This is 
not a mere empty demand, such as might 
be put out by double-faced politicians; it 
is meant to take practical shape. ‘The 
printers have partially succeeded in en- 
forcing it, and so have several other trades.. 
At a great convention of delegates from 
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boot and shoe-cutters, organizations of the 
country, held in Philadelphia a few days 
ago, the establishment of this rule was 
formally announced as one of their funda. 
mental objects. 

But this is not all. Pass over from the 
field of industry to that of legislation, ang 
there also this great organization seeks 
fair play and equal rights for women. 
Women are not only invited ‘to mem ber- 
ship on the same terms as men, but they are 
eligible to election to all the offices in the 
Order. There are women who are master 
workmen in local and district assemblies — 
nay, they may even find themselves in the 
office of U. K. or V. 8S. Svill farther, they 
are eligible to election as delegates to the 
highest legislative tribunal of the Order. 
the General Assembly, where they are en- 
titled to speak and vote, equally with their 
brethren, upon all questions that concern 
the policy, the business, or the action of 
the Order. 
empty form. It is a thing that is carried 
out in practice. At the recent session of 
the General Assembly, held in Richmond. 
there were no fewer than sixteen female 
delegates who took part in the proceed- 
ings. One of them was Mrs. Master 
Workman Rogers, of Chicago, who took 
her new-born babe along with her. An- 
other was a delegate from Massachusetts, 
who, upon one occasion in the Genera} 
Assembly, delivered a speech which her 
fellow-delegates are not yet tired of talk- 
ing about. Under the General Assembly, 


moreover, there is a permanent committee ° 


on woman's work, which is managed by 
women, and the recommendations of 
which are always sure to be favorably, re- 
ceived. 

These things show that the modern in- 
dustrial movement is on the right ground 
in respect to the matter about which our 
Columbus correspondent makes inquiry, 
and our own motto is, **Fair play for wom- 


" 


aun every time! 
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HOW WOMEN VOTE IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


CRAFTSBURY, VT., DEC. 6, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Men say : ** Women will vote only as men 
tell them.” ‘I'wo brothers, Arthur and 
Lowell Hidden, went to Vancouver, Wash- 
ington ‘Territory, about 1870. Lowell came 
back and married. Amasa Randall and 
wife went there since. Mrs. Randall is 
now at home to see her feeble father, about 
eighty. Her two daughters are with her. 
She told me that at the election in Van- 
couver, the majority of the men voted 
for license, because the money went for 
schools, and the women mostly voted the 
no-license ticket. The children of Mrs. 
Lowell Hidden said, ‘Mamma, are you go- 
ing to vote?” 

* Yes, by-and-by.” 

Awhile later one said, 
you not going to vote?” 

She said, **Pretty soon.” She, with her 
aged mother, past eighty, voted the no- 
license ticket, and Mrs. Randall! voted the 
same ticket. The men of their households 
voted opposite. Mrs. Hidden said: 

‘*My children will never tell me that I 
voted the rum ticket.” 

These men and women were all raised in 
this town, and all have been near neigh- 
bors to me. Yet people continue to say, 
‘*Women will vote only as their husbands 
tell them.” 

This incident shows that the women’s 
votes are not controlled by their husbands. 
This Mrs. Randall was the first woman 
collector under the new school law in this 
district. She collected every cent of the 
tax, before the next school meeting,—a 
thing never done in this school district. 
before or since. Yet she was voted out 
for the crime of being born a woman. 

A. SCOTT. 


**Mamma, are 
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WOMEN’S CLUB IN FLORIDA. 


BARTOW, FLORIDA, DEc. 13, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

[ama born woman suffragist, and can- 
not be ina town an hour without letting 
it out.in some way. If a gentleman is 
obliged to stand up in a street or steam 
ear, I tell him I will exchange places if he 
will let me vote. I came to this part of 
Florida to spend the winter, have bought 
property, and expect to make myself a 
home here during the cold months. AsI 
have never been a nonentity since I was 
old enough to exert an influence, my zeal 
has prompted me to see how many men 
and women were favorable to the political 
equality of women. In two hours I ob- 
tained the names of seventeen, and found 
a strong element in favor. I was treated 
disrespectfully but once, and that was by 
a woman—a Georgia ‘‘cracker.” 

Subsequently we called a meeting and 
organized a society, calling it the ‘Ladies’ 
Mutual Benefit Society,” in hopes of get- 
ting some who would not dare attend 
otherwise. Unfortunately, a Cincinnati 
lady, entirely dependent upon her own ef- 
forts for a livelihood, was present, and 
wrote a long article for the paper (a ccunty 
paper with less than 2,000 subscribers), in 
which it was plain that her aim was to 
break up the meeting if possible. But it 
resulted in an earnest effort to swell our 
numbers, which the live women we have 
will do. 

A missionary is needed in the South. 
The native population need to have their 
eyes opened, and the northern women who 


This, again, is not a mere . 
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have come here to stay need to be taught 
fearlessness and independence. Every 
woman gains respect when it is known she 
does her own thinking. 

Hetta P. MANSFIELD. 
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WORKINGWOMEN AND COUNTRY LIFE. 





editors Woman's Journal. 

It gave me great pleasure to read a late 
editorial of L. S. in the JoURNAL, repub- 
lished from the Boston Globe. It is time 
for clear and emphatic utterance on this 
question of workingwomen in the cities. 
We must sympathize with them. We 
must work for them. But we must also 
tell them the truth. Many of them are 
turning from work which they might have, 
because they do not wish to be **servants,” 
and so overcrowd the market where, in 
wany cases, they become slaves. 

Years ago, while visiting Dr. E. H, 
Chapin, the wonderful pulpit orator of 
New York, I met in his study a woman 
from Boston. She was well-dressed, in- 
telligent, ladylike in bearing. She had 
come to ask the sympathetic doctor to do 
something for the ‘poor workingwomen.” 
While he was in another room, | ventured 
to say that it seemed to me strange that 
so many women would persist in trying 
to live by shop-work when they might 
have good homes as domestics. Instantly 
‘‘my lady” was aflame with indignation. 
She would not have American women be- 
come servants. 

Alas! what are they but “servants” in 
the shops! What fatuity, what foolish 
pride, it is to wish to keep out of the kitcb- 
enin order to sew in the shop.or work in 
the factory! 

I hope, therefore, that you will continue 
to urge upon women the wide field for 
work as helpers in domestic life in the 
great West. Even New England will give 
many an opportunity. Here in Maine, we 
have great difficulty in getting domestics, 
and I have no doubt that the same state of 
affairs exists in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. Our country girls rush toghe cit- 
ies. ‘They crowd into restaurants, shops, 
and factories. ‘They despise ‘‘housework.” 
Some, indeed, may not be strong enough 
for this, but many are. We must ask fa- 
thers and mothers to teach daughters to 
work at home and to honor all domestic 
duties. At present it is only *‘drudgery.” 
What, then, is work in making shoes sad 
bonnets and dresses? 

We must counteract the pernicious idea 
that nalf starving on poor wages in the 
city is more ‘‘genteel” than good living as 
the mistress of a kitchen. I know some- 
thing of what may be said about the treat- 
ment which is often received in homes,— 
so-called Christian homes, indeed,—but a 
long study of the subject shows me that 
our American homes are better places, 
very many times, than our American 
stores and workshops. Let our American 
women treat their domestics kindly, but 
let our American girlgenlarge their field 
of work by adding the kitchen to their do- 
main. So shall they do much to lessen the 
over supply in cities which leads to poor 
pay and poor work. 

Yours ever for workingwomen, 
e HENRY BLANCHARD. 

Portland, Me., Dec. 18, 1886. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Berry’s Decision. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mary E. Ireland. Philadelphia: Lu- 
theran Publication Society. Price 60 cts. 


This is one of a ‘*Fatherland Series” of 
four new books. ‘Betty's Decision” is a 
pleasant story simply told. Betty is a 
gentle, intelligent girl, who wins her self- 
ish and heartless companions to benevo- 
lence and generosity. ‘The translation is 
so well done that the style is free from 
any foreign flavor. The narrative is lively, 
the characters are lifelike, and the events 
are picturesque. A good New Year’s gift 
for children. H. B. B. 


My Lopcer’s LeGacy, orn THE HISTORY OF A 
Recivuse. Written by Himself. Compiled and 
Arranged by Robert W. Hume. Written by 
Himself. Funk & Wagnalls, New York and 
London. 1886. Price $1. 


Intricate social questions are treated in 
this volume under the guise of a story. It 
is dedicated ‘‘to the White Cross Army, in 
the earnest hope that their efforts will be 
successful in improving the conditions of 
mankind.”’ ‘To illustrate social theories in 
the form of a narrative is difficult and sel- 
dom successful. In the present case the 
result is a subordination of the artistic to 
the reformatory. The story is suggestive, 
and written in an earnest spirit. 

H. B. B. 


Tue TALE or GIDEON, AND THE COUNTESS AL- 
MARA’s Murper. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Funk & Wagnalls. New York and London. 
1886. Price 75 cts. 


The first of these stories is supposed to 
have occurred among the hills of Moab in 
pre-historic ages. Mr. Hawthorne, travel- 
ling in the Levant, finds among ancient 
ruins, in a triangular hole concealed by 
bushes, a small oblong box of metal, in 
which, inscribed upon papyrus, was this 
history of the trial of Gideon. The other 
startling incident occurred in New York 
more than ten years ago. It is a weird 
and terribly Gonmmtie tale of love, despair, 
and suicide. H. B. B. 
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An Unrortunate Woman, anp Ass’ya. By 
Henry Surgeyevitch Turgenieff. Two stories 
in one volume. Translated from the Russian 
by Henry Gersoni. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York and London. 1886. Price 75 cents. 
These stories have the merits which have 

won their author a world-wide, celebrity. 

They are intense, graphic, full of a pessi- 

mistic realism. These qualities seem to 

be peculiar to Russian writers. The 
implacable, stern, inexorable despotism 
under which they live seems to tinge their 
thought and affect their whole being. No- 
where but in the dominion of the ezar 
could the story of Susanna Ivanovna seem 
real. Ass’ya. too, breathes the same at- 
mosphere of mingled cynicism and despair. 

The closing sentence might be the key- 

note of both stories: ‘*Ah, the feeble ex- 

halation of « miserable leaf survives all 
the joys and sorrows of a man—it survives 

man himself!” H. B. B. 

“ef 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 


The Boston Society for Ethical Culture 
will open a series of meetings at Upham’s 
Corner, Winthrop Hall, on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 2,at2P.M. This society aims direct- 
ly to impress the young with the value of a 
good life. Its methods, by song and **char- 
acter talks,” are purely unsectarian. It 
seeks to answer a want long felt by adults, 
since no motive but the love of truth and 
goodness can attract to its services. Mrs. 
Clara M. Bisbee, who founded the society, 
independently of the ethical movement in 
New York, tlaims for her platform a 
standard of perfect equality between man 
and woman, with a recognition of the 
world’s great needs in the dress, labor, 
temperance, and tobacco reforms. Her 
meetings are conducted in the simplest 
manner possible, and all in attendance 
from the Romanist to the theist, are made 
to feel that the world is one great family, 
striving, through perfection of its part, for 
perfection of the whole. 

Mrs. Bisbee will render her services 
gratuitously, but will welcome aid towards 
the payment of current expenses of the 
Society. Her address is Clark Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


on +o — 


Mitchell County (Kas.) Equal Suffrage 
Association meets every two weeks at the 
reading-room. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the current year are: Mrs. Ella 
Hart, president; Mrs. Monroe, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Newbanks, secretary; Mrs. J. 
R. Vaughan, treasurer.—Lincoln Beacon. 


-eoo- —— 


The sales of the Century Magazine have 
gone up over 30,000 copies in six weeks, 
since beginning the **Life of Lincoln.” A 
veterum New York publisher predicts that 
the permanent edition of the magazine 
will go beyond 300.000 before the comple- 
tion of the Lincoln history. 


— -+o+ — 


HUMOROUS. , 


Mamma—Frankie, are you eating those 
green apples again? Frankie—No, mam- 
ma; Lam eating some others.—JZarper’s 
Young Folks. 


The Rev. Phillips Brooks is said to ex- 
ceed other men in horse-car politeness; 
for, when he rises to accommodate the 
fair sex, he always gives seats to two 
ladies. 


A member of the Kentucky Legislature, 
who attended services at the Episcopal 
Church at Frankfort, was asked how he 
liked it, and replied, “Purty well. I riz 
and fell with them every time.” 


He was riding with his elder sister and 
thought he could take some liberties. 
‘*Have you any objections to my smoking, 
Mabel?” heasked No,” she replied. “If 
you desire to smoke, the coachman will 
help you to alight.”—Lowell Citizen. 


Mrs. Partington, after attending a coun- 
try church in the winter, remarked that 
the text was very appropriate, but some- 
how the parson did not refer to it in his 
sermon. The text, as it caught the old 
lady’s ears, was, ‘*Many are cold, but few 
are frozen.” 


The scene is a young ladies’ seminary. 
**Ah,” said one young pupil to another in 
triumph, “‘my mamma gives me a penny 
every morning for taking a spoonful of 
cod-liver oil!” ‘*And what do you buy 
with the penny?” eagerly returned the 
second girl ina tone devoid of envy. ‘*Oh,” 
returned the former speaker, “I do not 
spend it at all; mamma puts it away for 
me every day to buy more cod-liver oil 
with !"—London Figaro. 





CATARRH CURED, 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, will 
receive the nye free of charge. 


JAMES Pris’s PEARLINE has become recog- 
nized as the best washing preparation ever in- 
vented. It has relieved wash-day of the old 
wear and tear, and cleans the dirtiest farbric 
without injuring it. 





CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above 4 by its 
bana te ss of the worst kind and of long ending 
red. Indeed po serene is my faith in NT id 

that atte will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL~ 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease. to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press a P. O, address. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 





Type-W Writer Agency 


WOODBURY’S BU SINESS COLLEGE, 
No. 316 North Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 





Orders for the Remington Standard Type-Writer 
will be filled promptly at Manufacturer's Prices. 
Machines Adjusted and Repaired on Short Notice. 


TYPE-WRITER ae 


(Black Record, $I Each. 


® ) Black © oping, | 
Ribbons ¢ | Pu Purp le Reeord 
RIBBONS RE-INKED for 50 cents, 


urple Copy ing, J 
CARBON PAPER 50 cents per doz®n sheets. 
SHORTHAND AND TYPE-WRITER CLERKS — Situations 
Obtained for competent pupils in Shorthand and 
Type-Writing. 
Merchants, mauufacturers, professional men, ete. 
supplied with Shorthand Corresponding Clerks. 
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Harper’s Young People. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


HArren’s YOUNG Pror_e has been called “the 
model of what a pe eriodical for young readers ought 
to be,” and the justice of this commendation is 
amply sustained by the large circulation it has at- 
tained both at home and in Great Britain. This suc- 
cess has been reached by methods that must com- 
mend themselves to the judgment of parents, no less 
than to the tastes of children—namely, by an earnest 
and well sustained effort to provide the best and 
most attractive reading for young people at a low 
price. The illustrations are copious and of a con- 
spicuously high standard of excellence. 


An epitome of everything that is attractive and 
desirable in juvenile literature.— Boston Courier. 

A weekly feast of good things to the boys and girls 
in every family which it visits.—Brooklyn Union. 

It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, informa- 
tion, and interest.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


TERMS: Postage Prepaid, $2 Per Year. 


Vol. VIIT. commences November 2, 1886. 





SINGLE NUMBERS, Five Cents each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY ae 
REVISED BY HON, E, C. CUSHING, 


Rules of proceding and debate in deliberative assem- 
blies, This is the standard authority in all the United 
States, and is an ii hand k for every 
member of a deliberative body, as a ready reference 
upon the formality of any procee ding or debate. 

Price 75 eta, For sale by booksellers, Sent by mall 
on receipt of price, Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.,, Boston, Mass. 








THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 


This is the standard and authoritative work on the 
Economies and requirements of Housekeeping and 
Cooking. 

It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains its position as: the most reliable and economical 
guide, Price, $12 25; interleaved, $2. 


Published by 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 





The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom. 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy SToNE, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLAcK- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JULIA WarD Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, LouIsaA M. ALcoTT, As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only paper I A and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott 


“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JourRNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell, 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.””—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
Address 





Twenty-eight 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. 
Woman's SouRual, Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth hound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner neers Avy 
and Eleventh 8t., Wasntagien, D sina 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara Bewick Cosy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free, 


Tse WomANn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman’s 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


sasanhe RDAY, DECEMBER 
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BRILLIANT NOVELS 


AGNES SURRIAGE. 
$1.50. 


“Passion and pathos, and the simple but 
strongly marked affections of primitive people, 
are interwoven in effective contrast. The mate- 
rial which history supplied the author was rich 
in romantic and dramatic opportunity. Mr. 
Bynner has enriched it in every phase with a 
wealth of historical color and incident,” says the 
Boston Post. 

“From this the interest of the story deepens in 
intensity. It is wonderfully picturesque in its 
scenes. Its historic accuracy makes the book 
almost a living panorama rising from the past. 

“The dramatic power of this series of living 
tableaux is remarkable, and the story is one that 
will take rank among the few great works of 
creative literature. Seldom, indeed, have the 
romance of reality, and the reality of romance, 
been so artistically blended.”—Boston Traveller. 


RANKELL’S REMAINS. 


By Barretr WENDELL. 


By Epwin Lasserrer BYNNER. 


An American Novel. 
$1. 


“Powerfully and wonderfully done as a piece 
of characterization. . . . The book has deserved 
its success because more than any other of its 
kind ; it is comprehensib!e,forcible and readable.” 
—Commercial Bulletin. 

“The telling is remarkably well done. It is 
full of power, and the intensity of underlying 
tragedy,” says Nora Perry, in The Independent. 

“A bitter, caustic, stinging satire, a book of 
power.” —Chicago Times. 


A MURAMASA BLADE. 


A story of Feudalism in old Japan. By Louis 
WERTHEIMBER. Beautifully illustrated by 
Japanese Artists. 1 vol. 8vo. Gilt top and 
rough edges. Richly ornamented Japanese 
cover, $3; in red Japanese Kioto, brocaded 
silk, in a neat box, $5. , 


_“*A charming present for the Holiday Season.”— 
Chicago Times. 


“Tt is a real 
mantic and imag 


leasure to read a story so ro- 
native.’’— Boston Post. 


“The reader cannot help becoming profoundly 
interested in the narrative.”—Boston Transcript. 


“The story is immensely exciting, and the 
clear and interesting picture it affords into that 
page of mo eye history, manners and traditions 
with which it deals is absorbingly attractive. 
We conimend this uncommonly interesting vol- 
ume heartily t® the attention of our readers.”— 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


“It is full of local color and intensely interest- 
ing.”—Boston Herald. 


“The collectors of Japanese swords and orna- 
ments have in this tale a book that will take its 
place beside their choicest specimens.” — N. 
Times. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent. postpaid, upon 
receipt of price. Catalogues of our books mailed free, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
MISS JEROME’S BOOKS. 


Nature's Hallelujah, 


By Irene E. JERnomeE, 





Author and artist of “One Year’s Sketch Book,” 
and “The Message of the Bluebird.” 


Presented in a series of nearly fifty full-page 
illustrations (94x14 inches), engraved on wood 
by Grorce T. ANDREW. Elegantly bound in 
gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6; Turkey mo- 
rocco, $12; tree calf, $12; Spanish calf, $12. 


UNIFORM WITH 


QNE YEARS SKETCH BOOK, 


Containing 46 full-page illustrations, in same 
bindings and at same prices as ““Nature’s Halle- 
lujah.” 

“Among the unheard melodies that are sweeter 
than the heard, must be classed those of Miss 
Jerome’s exquisite contribution to the library of 
song illustrated. 


“Her little birds, whether swinging on willow 
or cherry spray, or bosomed in dim pine woods, 
or rehearsing from the ballad-book of June, have 
this in common with the Arabian bird, that, with- 
out an audible note from their fluttering throats, 
they can sing us away to enchanted land. 


“And not only the birds, but the shells on the 
beach sands, the morning stars, the pebble-fretted 
rillet, and the slant April rain, sing in her deli- 
cate delineation. 


“Wind-blown buttercups and grasses whisper 
musically, violets lift up face and voice, fern 
fronds uncrumple to imagined rhythm and tune 
and the angel of the lily chants heavenward. A 
brief fanciful recital of how spring came to the 
heart of the New Hampshire hills prefaces the 
illustrated text, which comprises a variety of 
music-breathing passages from thé poets. Among 
well-known and loved things that are freighted 
with additional beauty through the tender and 
graceful interpretation of this artist, Longfellow’s 
‘Daybreak’ detains us with ethereal glimpses of 
the wind’s road up from the sea to the where, in 
the artist’s fancy, it kisses softly the nodding 
blossoms of the wake-robin.’””— Epitrn M. 
Tuomas, in The Book Buyer. 


Message of the Bluebird 


TOLD TO ME TO TELL TO OTHERS. 


New holiday edition in dainty binding. Cloth 
and gold, $2. 
Illustrated catalogue free by mail. Sold by 


all booksellers. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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STANDARD BoOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 


Choice Literature,*Full Notes, Large Type, 

Good Paper, Firm Binding, Low Prices, 

Twenty -one volumes are now ready, including An- 
dersen's Fairy Tales, Lsop's Fables [i ieeon Crusoe, 
Swiss Family Rovinson, Scott's Lady of the Lake, Tales 
of a Grandfather, Quentin Durward, ete.; Johnson's 
Rasselas, Gulliver's Travels, Vlatareh’s  L ives, and 
others. Prices vary from 35 cts, to 75 ets. 

Complete editions of Sevtt's Ivanhoe (60 cts.), Guy 
Mannering (@ cts.) and The Talisman. (® cts.), in 


boards. 
Dreadful Mouse Boys,” by mail, postpaid, 


“Those 
$l; a fascinating children’s book 
Hudson’ 8 Harvard Shakespe are. 
Hudson's Life, Art and Characters of Shakespeare. 
Hudson's Home and Club Shakespeare, 


CINN & COMPANY, 


7, 9, and 18 Tremont Place. 


What Shall I Give? 


Is a question that is being asked by thousands of gen- 
erous people who wish to bestow Christmas gifts upon 
relatives orfriends. We would say thatif your friend 
or relative is musical, you certainly can find some ap- 
propriate gift by consulting our cata ogues. At all 
events, we suggest the following Books of Music 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS: 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS, for the 


Piano. oc cece ccccccccccss oP heOO 
RHYMES AND TUNES, L ittle Senge. -- 1.00 
FAIRY FINGERS, easy piano pieces... 1,00 
GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS, 

Little Songs.. cose =o BOO 
KING WINTER, A Pretty Cantata . eoccce 30 


CAUGHT NAPPING, A beautifal 
Little Operettar .......cccccccccccscecees 230 


And FOR THE OLDER PEOPLE who are 
fond of music, let us suggest Choice Vocal Duets, 
$1; College Songs, cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 50 ets. ; 
ano Classics, cloth, $1.50; boards, $1; Biographi- 
cal Sketches of Eminent Musical Composers, 
by Urbino, &1.256: and many other choice books, in- 
cludlug musibal literature, sketches, portraits of great 
comporers, etc., etc. Send for our Descriptive Cata- 
logue of books, 


Books mailed post free for Retail§Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A SEMI-MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


Conducted in the Interest of the Higher Life of the 
Household. 





Uolume IV. of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will have 
among its other attractions, 


A New Serial: Progressive Housekeeping 


 * JATHERINE'OWEN, entitled “Progressive House- 
eeping, or Keeping House Withont Knowing 
How, and Knowing How to Keep House Well.” 
This serial will contain the much called for Daily 
Honsekeepers’ Programme. 


E. C. GARDNER will write on the important subject 
of ‘Kitchen Comfort, Convenience and Economy,” 
with illustrations. 


MARIA PARLOA will continue her valuable series of 
yapers, Which are prepared expressly for Goop 
[OUSEKEKEPING, and are not printed elsewhere. 


A $25 PRIZE PAPER ON CARVING, with 
illustrations, will soon appear. 


Every person sending us $2.50 before January Ist, 
1887, will receive Goop HOUSEKEEPING from 
November 13th, 1886—the commencement of Volume 
1V.—to January Ist, 1888, and Catherine Owen’s ad- 
mirable serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or How to Live 
Well on Ten Dollars a Week,” which has been pub- 
lished in a tasteful book of some 300 pages. 

The able writers on practical household subjects, 
who have made so quickly and permanently an 
enviable position and established fame for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING will continue to favor its readers 
with their contributions in the interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household, and it will be the aim 
of its Editor to make each issue better and more 
valuable than its predecessor, in the Homes of the 
World. 

N. B.—Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the best home 
magazine published, and is issued every other week. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


New York Office: HOLYOKE, MASS. 
239 Broudway. 
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Harper’s Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED. 





HARPER’S BAZAR combines tHe choicest litera- 
ture and the finest art illustrations with the latest 
fashions and the most useful family reading. Its 
stories, poems, and essays are by the best writers, 
and its humorous sketches are ynsurpassed. Its 

apers on social etiquette, decorative art, house- 

eeping in all its branches, cookery, etc., make it 
indispensable in every household. Its ‘beautiful 
fashion-plates and pattern-sheet supplements enable 
ladies to save many times the cost of subscription by 
being their own dressmakers. Not a line is admitted 
to its columns that could shock the most fastidious 
taste. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 

HARPER'S BAZAR. oo coccccsccccccececcceses $4.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ......ceeseeseescees 4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY........-..+.+4. coos oo 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE....... evcccees 2.00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers) «...++...seeeeeeees 10.00 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES, One Year (52 

Numbers) ....++ecceseeee ecoccccecsccoocs ++ 15.00 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the BAZAR begin with the first 
Number for January of each jo When no time 
is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the Num- 
ber current at time of receipt of order. 


Bound volumes of HARPER’S BAZAR, for three 
years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
mail, postage Bw or by express, free of expense 
(provided the freight does not exceed one dollar per 
volume), for $7 per volume, 


Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 each. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Pee mid are not to cory this advertisement 
the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 





BOSTON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1886. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 25, 1886. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. oney sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt fo 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year witheut waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters reiating to editorial 
ninagement must be addressed to the Editors. 


VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING, 





The third annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Barton Landing, January 12 and 
13, 1887. 

In addition to Vermont speakers, Rev. 
Louis A. Banks, of Boston, lately from 
Washington Territory, is expected to be 
present on the 13th inst. 

LAURA MOORE, 
Secretary Vt. W. S. A. 
+o 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Woman Suftrage Association will be held 
in Topeka, January 11, 12, and 13, 1887. 
A large delegation is expected, and a 
strong force of speakers from our own 
State and from abroad will be present. 
We have the promise of the presence of 
Miss Susan B. Anthony on the first day 
and evening. LAURA M. JOHNS, 

President. 
- 3 


MICHIGAN EQUAL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Lansing, January 13 and 14, 1887; 
the opening meeting to be on Thursday, at 
2P. M. 

Public sessions, to which all are invited. 
will be held at 9 A. M., 2, and 7.30 P. M. 
The evening meetings will be addressed by 
eminent speakers from abroad, while the 
day meetings will be devoted to reports of 
committees, auxiliary societies, essays and 
discussions. 

All societies auxiliary to the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association are earnestly 
reguested to send representatives, and all 
members or friends wishing to aid the 
cause are most cordially invited. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

Marky L, DOE, President. 

FANNIE HOLDEN FOWLER, Cor. Sec’y. 


ees 
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NATIONAL ANNUAL MEETING. 


*The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held at Washington, D. C., January 25, 
26, and 27. Heddquarters at the Riggs 
House. 

The principal object of this Association, 
from its organization, has been to secure 
to the women of the United States nation- 
al protection in the citizens’ right to vote, 
through a sixteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. , 

Such a sixteenth amendment, with a 
favorable majority report from the Senate 
Special Committee on Women’s Claims, 
and a favorable minority report from the 
House Judiciary Committee, being now 
pending before Congress, the coming Con- 
vention will be of the utmost importance. 

All State Suffrage Societies are entitled 
to send two delegates. All societies com- 
posed of the local members of the Nation- 
al Association are entitled to one delegate 
and one additional delegate for every 
twenty-five members or fraction over 
twenty-five. Members of the National As- 
sociation and friends desiring the achieve- 
ment of its object are cordially invited to 
attend and participate in its deliberations. 

Officers and delegates submitting reports 
are requested to limit them to the work 
accomplished or inaugurated during the 
year 1886. 

Among the speakers expected are Susan 
B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn Gage, Abigail 
Scott Duniway, Clemence S. Lozier, M. D., 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Rev. Olympia 
Brown, Phoebe W. Cozzens, Margaret E. 
Parker, of Scotland, Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Harriette R. Shattuck, 
Clara Neymann, May Wright Sewall, 
Helen M. Gougar, Clara Bewick Colby, 
Caroline E. Merrick, Caroline Gilkey Rog- 
ers, Mary Seymour Howell, Mary F. East- 
man, Zerelda G. Wallace, Virginia L. 
Minor, and Emma C. Bascom. 

Public sessions will be held daily at 2.30 
and 7.30 P. M. Admission fee, ten cents 
for the afternoon and twenty-five cents 
for the evening sessions. Executive ses- 
sions for members only will be held daily 
iu the Riggs House parlors at 10 A. M. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
President. 











SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
Vice President at Large. 
May WriGcut SEWALL, 
Cnairman Ex. Committee. 





PETITIONS. 

The last work on petitions must be done 
now. The Legislatures in the several States 
are about to convene. But little time re- 
mains in which to secure names. In almost 
all the States, this year, the petitions are for 
municipal suffrage. In union is strength. 
The very fact that so large a movement is 
made for one object, carries weight in its 
favor. Let every name be procured as soon 
as may be. Massachusetts petitions should 
be sent to No. 5 Park Street for registra- 
tion not later than the second week in 
January. On the back of each petition 
should be the name of the town from which 
it came, of the person who circulated it, 
with the number of names on the petition, 
and the member to whom they wish to 
have it sent in the Legislature. If this is 


done, it will save much time and trouble. 
L. 8. 
_ +e 


HONOR TO OUR HELPERS. 


Now that the Bazaar is over, with the 
comforting sense of assured success we 
look back to the report in the last week's 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, and are touched by 
the record of some of those who coutrib- 
uted to the fair. The aged and the in- 
valid were important helpers. Women 
who were too old to see to sew, could knit, 
and they sent warm mittens. Others, too 
weak to sit up, made delicate drawings, 
or sewed on dainty light fabrics such as 
could be held while lying down. 

Among the workers in Plymouth were 
two women, one ninety-three, and the 
other eighty-three years old. In Needham 
were two, one eighty-eight, and one sey- 
enty-two, the last having cast the first 
wowan’s ballot for school suffrage in that 
town. Springfield, Natick, Belmont, New- 
ton, and Boston had each a woman work- 
er over eighty ; Roxbury, Leominster, No. 
Abington, Brockton, and Haverhill had 
each one near eighty. 

It is pathetic to think of these women, 
waiting and working for their political 
rights, while their sons and grandsons, and 
the little boys to whom they taught their 
letters in school, and all the meanest and 
unworthiest men outside State’s Prison, 
are freely admitted to the ballot. All 
praise to these courageous women whose 
hearts have not grown old with the years, 
and whose interest in the great questions 
vital to humanity is as fresh asever! May 
they live to see themselves the political 
eouals of their own grandsons! L. S. 


-©oe ———-— 


HAVE WOMEN A GRIEVANCE? 


Men often say: ‘*‘Woman suffrage is an 
abstraction because women have no griey- 
ance.” Such men if not color-blind are 
sex-blind. They do not see or know what 
is going on all round them. From a single 
Boston paper we extract the following: 


Medical Examiner Holt made an autopsy 
upon the body of Margaret Norton to-day, 
at Cambridge, and finds that death was the 
result of the blows and kicks of her hus- 
band, Peter Norton, on the night of the 
12th inst. 


Another case of brutal wife-beating is 
now being noised about Somerville, to 
which also is attached grave suspicions of 
foul play. John Gallagher is a man about 
thirty-five years old, who, from time to 
time, has been addicted to intoxicating 
liquors. For several months past he has 
followed the fortunes of peddler of butter, 
eheese, and eggs, from the proceeds of 
which he has managed to eke out a modest 
livelihood. When under the influence of 
liquor he is said to be extremely violent 
and abusive A few months ago Gallagher 
with his wife and six small children took 
up a residence in a tenement-house in the 
Lowell Street district. He soon squander- 
ed all the money he had earned and did 
not scruple to contract debts to* procure 
more. All this he freely spent for the 
gratification of the drunkard’s passion, 
even taking whatever his wife possessed. 
His returns to his home were generally late 
and uncertain, and almost always in an in- 
toxicated state. When he did arrive his 
wife would try to remonstrate with him. 
‘These talks usually ended in a row, anda 
beating for the wife. Soon the pinch of 
poverty began to be felt, yet the man failed 
to be cognizant of anything but how and 
where he might procure liquor. His chil- 
dren were allowed to go almost naked, and 
oftentimes without food and fire to bring 
comfort to their shivering little bodies. 
Mrs. Galligher, being enciente, about a 
week ago took to her bed. She cried and 
moaned piteous!y, sometimes all day long, 
about the welfare of her littie children and 
the uncertainty of her own fate. With 
nothing but a black and dismal picture 
staring her in the face, she still had a faint 
hope that her erring husband would be re- 
claimed, and she clung to that flickering 
spark until she breathed her last. 

Last Wednesday night Gallagher re- 
turned, as usual, late and cross. He also 
imbibed freely during the day, aud to such 
an extent that the demon of intemperance 
still exerted its influence over his better 
nature, wheu a late hour found him climb- 
ing the rickety stairs with uncertain steps. 
What transpired during the night no one 
appears to have any direct information, 
except of the fact that the woman was 
found dead in bed Thursday morning, and 
Gallagher was nowhere to be seen. Nor 
has he since been seen, as far as can be 
learned. Mrs. Gallagher's head was no- 
ticed to be swollen and marked, as if vio- 
lent hands had been her medicine during 
the night. Beside her was a new-born 





babe, who had been brought into the world 
during the night. The mother, however, 
was cold in death, The condition of the 
bed pointed to the fact that the unnat- 
ural husband had occupied it during the 
night, at least fora time. Dr. Durell was 
called and viewed the body, after which 
the neighbors took charge of the remains, 
interment being made Sunday. On Mon- 
day the parents of Mrs. Gallagher, who 
are respectable, modest people, possessed 
of a fair share of the world’s goods, ap- 
peared upon the scene in quest of their 
daughter. When told of what had tran- 
spired, the death of their child and her 
subsequent burial, their grief was pitiable 
to behold. ‘They sought Gallagher every- 
where, but naught could be learned of 
his whereabouts. ‘I'he neighbors entertain 
grave suspicions of foul play, and are not 
backward in saying that the husband, ina 
brutal passion, brought on by hard drink- 
ing, no doubt, had subjected the unfortu- 
nate woman to violence during the night. 
Women have rights to protect and wrongs 
to remedy. If women could have voted 
last year for ‘no license” and for a city 
government to enforce it, these women 
might have been alive to-day. Give us 
municipal suffrage for women. Since 
every drunkard has a_ vote, give the 
drunkard’s wife the ballot. H. B. B. 
oe - 


“BECAUSE YOU ARE A WOMAN,” 


A correspondent writes as fol'ows: 
tosTON, Dec. 14, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As I was about to put my school-com- 
mittee ballot into the box, a woman held 
out to me a “no license” ticket, saying, 
“Have you one of these?” I replied, ‘I 
do not care for one, thank you.” There- 
upon she said, in a most beseeching tone, 
“Oh, you are a woman; take one.” 

Now I am_ not very wise, (though a 
woman), and I have not decided whether 
*no license’ diminishes drunkenness or 
not. ‘Therefore I am not willing to give 
my influence one way or the other. But 
I fail to see what this woman's remark has 
to do with the subject in hand. She said 
no word on one side or the other of the ar- 
gument, but tried to influence me by an 
appeal to tay feelings. 

Just as long as women persist, as so 
many do, in allowing their feelings to in- 
fluence them in such matters, just so long 
will they be—and rightly—denied partici- 
pation in politics. A weman’s opinion on 
any given subject must be colored by the 
fact that she is a woman, just as man’s 
judgment is influenced by his sex; but the 
sooner we women control ourselves suffi- 
ciently to be able to look at vital questions 
dispassionately, the sooner will the day 
come when governments will be carried 
on by men and women working together, 
both studying the laws of life, and decid- 
ing vital questions by an appeal not to the 
heart but to the head. ?. OC. 

Our friend is partly right and partly 
wrong. She is right in claiming the most 
absolute freedom to vote according to her 
individual judgment and conscience on 
this and every other question. She is 
wrong in finding fault with the ballot-dis- 
tributor for assuming that women as a 
rule will be more keenly alive than men 
to the temperance issue. 

Every class that votes makes itself felt 
in the government in the directien of its 
own tastes, principles, and _ interests. 
Women are a class, with special rights to 
protect and special wrongs to remedy. 
As a rule, they do not drink, but they suf- 
fer the consequences of intemperance in 
personal abuse, hopeless pauperism, de- 
moralized children, and ruined homes. 
Therefore, a3 voters, they will naturally 
be a power for temperance. 

If our friend is in doubt whether the le- 
gal suppression of saloons will promote 
temperance, she is right to withhold her 
influence. But she seems not aware that 
she is at present forbidden to vote on the 
subject either way, because she is a woman. 
She ought to demand the right to vote upon 
it. Nor do we at all agree that “heart” is 
dangerous in politics. Both heart and head 
are needed. ‘‘With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness.”” We want more emo- 
tion and public spirit, and less selfish in- 
terest and calculation, at the ballot-box. 


H. B. B. 
eee - 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN MAINE.* 





A parlor meeting, under the auspices of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
was held on Friday evening at the resi- 
dence of Mr. R. H. Turner, No. 33 Deering 
Street, Portland. The president, Rev. 
Henry Blanchard, occupied the chair. 

The chief feature of the evening was an 
interesting talk on ‘*Law and Women,” 
given by Hon. Charles F. Libby. He 
showed, by reading -from the Revised 
Statutes, what great progress had been 
made since 1844 in righting the wrongs 
against women in the common law which 
had come down from our English ances- 
tors. A woman, if married, at eighteen 
years of age may now make a will. ‘The 
privilege is not given to man till he is 
twenty-one. Woman’s right to property 
in the married state has been steadily en- 
larged and protected until now it may be 
said, speaking generally, that man and 


woman, so far as property is concerned, | 


stand as equals before the law. 

In the talk which followed, participated 
in by Mr. Thomas Tash, Mr. Baker, Mrs. 
Stevens, Mrs. Perry, Dr. Devoll, Mrs. 
Humphrey, Mrs. aud Dr. Bashford, and 





others, it was shown that the laws of 
Massachusetts are far less favorable to 
women than are the laws of Maine. 

It is the purpose of the Association to 
ask for legislation from the coming Leg- 
islature in behalf of woman suffrage. A 
suggestion was made that it may be well 
to ask for a constitutional amendment, so 
as to secure for women all the political 
privileges which are now given to men. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will be invited 
to address the Legislature whenever a bill 
of suffrage shall be before that body. Pe- 
titiuns to the Legislature will be circu- 
lated through the State. 

Woman suffragists are in earnest, and 
propose to do all they can to make Maine 
the leader in the reform to which they 
give their hearty adherence. H. 
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POEM TO MRS. CHACE. 


The following poem has been addressed 
to Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, of Rhode Is- 
land, by Rev. F. A. Hinckley, on her par- 
tial recovery at eighty years of age from a 
dangerous illness. 

As strong in body as in mind, 

Thou liv’st a blessing to thy kind; 
Thy past life, simple, clean and pure, 
Makes further life the more secure. 
At eighty yeafs, serene and calm, 
Thy daily creed thy healing balm, 
The cause of equal justice grand 
Thou still dost carry in thy hand. 


Long years ago—was man a slave? 

*Twas thine to stand among the brave 
To plead his cause, to shun no shame, 
Which from such service always came. 


But, not content class rights to scan, 
Thy sympathies encircle man. 

So grounded in the true art thou, 
Thou speak’st for freedom even now. 


The sunset hues of time to thee 
Tell not of rest, but labor free, 
That in all lands beneath the sun 
Humanity may yet be one. 


The prisoner hath thy warm word heard, 
The prostitute thy heart hath stirred, 
The wrongs of labor thou hast seen, 

The wrongs of woman felt so keen. 


O friend! the world doth need thee still; 
May fuller life thy being fill! 

With mists so thick we scarce can see, 
We still must seek and follow thee. 





a 
WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


In the ‘‘Editor’s Outlook” of the Chau- 
tauquan for January is published one of 
the most earnest and radical utterances we 
have yet seen on behalf of women for 
members of school boards. It says: 


The simplest rules of justice would give 
women some representation in the control 
of public schools. They are the persons 
most deeply interested. They do‘nearly 
all the teaching, and they have a para- 
mount interest in the children. It would 
look a little strange to a visitor from Sirius 
(or any brainy planet or star) to learn 
that we entrust the work of our public 
schools almost entirely to women, but put 
®ver them only men, and that, as a rule, 
an American mother is ineligible to the 
office of school trustee or director. 

The absurdity of the neglect hardly 
needs illustration. It is injustice to pay 
women such unequal wages for teaching ; 
it is an indignity to deny them representa- 
tion in the boards of management; and the 
injustice will last until the indignity is put 
away from among us. We cannot expect 
masculine boards to see the claims of femi- 
nine teachers so long as women are ex- 
cluded from the management. If a wom- 
an can have no hand in supervising the 
schools, it may be not altogether illogical- 
ly inferred that she should take such in- 
ferior wages as the superior-sexed direc- 
tors may ordain. 

There are many grounds for presuming 
that women would excel men as members 
of school boards. For one thing, the 
women of any town take a livelier interest 
in the schools than men do. They talk 
more to the children about it, and they 
have more leisure to think about it. They 
are in fuller sympathy with the wants of 
the children and with the difficulties of their 
sisters who are doing the teaching. An 
average school manager could learn a great 
deal—let us hope he sometimes does—from 
his wife or his sister. Every town con- 
tains a number of married women who have 
been teachers, not for one term in a coun- 
try school-house, but for several years in 
graded schools. These women know the 
business and how to manage and how not 
to manage it; while it is almost a rule that 
the men who are elected do not know the 
business and never learn it. 

We do not insist, however, that men are 
altogether out of place on school boards; 
we forbear pushing logic to extremes. A 
few men on the boards—about the same 
proportion as in the corps of teachers— 
would be found useful, nodoubt. But the 
school board of the future will be mainly 
compused of women. In our barbarism 
on this subject, we shall have to begin, 
perhaps, by electing, when we get a 
chance, one woman to three or six men; 
but so soon as the right road is taken the 
tendency will be to reverse the propor- 
tions. 

eee 


HYSTERIA AMONG WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Do you not think it worth while to re- 
quote the following quotation from Eulen- 
berg. a distinguished German neurologist? 
It is quoted in the N. Y. Medibal Record :| 


* redominance of hysteria among 
women depends ultimately far more upon 
the social conditions to which they are 
subjected than upon uterine catarrh and 
erosions. ‘These conditions combine to 
arrest energy of will and independence of 








thought in women; to suppress impartig) 
comparison of their own individuality with 
external objects; to restrain or suspicious. 
ly supervise all impulses to free action: 
and especially to obstruct and oppose an 
emancipation from the limits of a narrow 
and trivial existence. To these circum. 
stances are due precisely the most severe 
extended, and incurable cases v2 ‘iysteria,” 
MARY PUTNAM JACOBI, M, D. 
*e-- —— 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending us $1 25 with the 
name of one new six months’ subscriber 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, we will send 
post-paid either a copy of “*How to Win,” 
by Frances E. Willard, or “The Woman 
Suffrage Cook Book,” compiled by Mrs, 
Hattie A. Burr, from receipts contributed 
by advocates of woman suffrage. 

To any one sending us $2.50 with the 
name of a new subscriber for a year, we 
will send either of the following books: 
*Jo’s Boys, and How they Turned Out,” 
by Louisa M. Alcott, or “Phillipia,” by 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler. : 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YORK, DEC. 19, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The question of Industrial Education, or, 
as it is better expressed, Manual Training, 
is attracting more and more attention in 
this city. The mayor recently sent a mes- 
sage to the Board of Education urging 
that the subject be taken up, and some 
provision be made for instructing chil- 
dren in occupations which will fit them to 
earn their own livelihood. 

Miss Grace A. Dodge, one of the two 
new Commissioners of Education, has 
long been interested in this subject, and is 
one of the most active patrons of the In- 
dustrial School in a spacious building on 
New York University Place. 

This building was formally opened for 
the season in a public reception, one night 
of last week. 

On the lower floor are the offices and a 
large lecture-room ; on the floor above are 
class-rooms for instruction in wood-cary- 
ing, carpentering, modelling, ete., for the 
boys, and in sewing, cooking, and house- 
work for the girls. 

The two upper floors contain rooms 
which are rented to self-supporting wom- 
en at very low rates. ‘They are neat and 
pleasant apartments, and here teachers, 
artists, stenographers, und representatives 
of many useful professions and vc cupa- 
tions find a delightful home. 

After an opportunity had been given the 
guests to inspect the rooms, they assem- 
bled in thé lecture-room, where speeches 
were made. The discourses were all by 
men, and though they strove to make their 
points clearly, no one who was familiar 
with the school could help thinking how 
much more interesting the addresses would 
have been if some of them had been made 
by the ladies wheghad built up the institu- 
tion, and who could have spoken vividly 
on its purposes und needs. 

Another criticism suggested itself forci- 
bly. The boys, as has been said, are in- 
structed in wood-carving, mechanical 
drawing, modelling, ete. — océupations 
which, with the exception perhaps of car- 
pentering, women can practise equally 
well with men—occupations, too, which 
are well paid. In most of these classes 
there ave no girls. They are taught only 
cooking, sweeping, dusting, and bed-mak- 
ing—all well in their way as contributing 
greatly to the comfort of every family, 
though common-sense might ask why are 
not the boys instructed in these matters 
also? Then the man who has agitated for 
only eight hours’ work for himself, and se- 
cured the boon, might, when his day’s la- 
bor was over, aid his wife in that endless 
round of housework which occupies, in 
most women’s lives more nearly sixteen 
than eight hours. 

But to return to the Industrial School. 
As an occupation, girls are taught only 
sewing!—the most over-crowded and 
poorly-paid of all modes of earning a live- 
lihood. In the face of the fact that one- 
third of our women do not marry, and that 
three-fourths of them, whether married or 
single, earn their own living, no industrial 
school is conducted on a fair basis that 
does not fit them for some paying occupa- 
tion as well xs the boys. Critics are con- 
stantly crying out, when women strive to 
earn their living, that they are inexact. 
No wonder' Here is an instance of the 
reason. Boys, taught the shapes of crys- 
tals, the niceties of joiner work, the accu- 
racy of mechanical drawing, will inevita- 
bly be more exact than girls whe&® after a 
course of bed-making and sewing, attempt 
to compete with them in skilled mechani- 
eal labor. 

From our active co-worker, Mrs. Emma 
S. Nichols, of Wellsville, I have a letter 
containing a graphic description of how 
Mrs. Lucy 8. Barber cast a ballot on the 
second day of November last. There is a 
probability that Mrs. Barber will be 
brought before Judge Wilkes Angel, for 
her rash action, but as the judge is a 
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friend of our cause, we hope his decision 
will be favorable. From Chautauqua Co., 
also, I hear that it is proposed to make a 
test case on the right of women to vote 
under existing laws. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
*e- - 


LET THE WOMEN WAIT. 


The Times of New Brunswick, New Jer 
sey, hopes that the Legislature will not 
appropriate any money to erect a separate 
State Prison for women, except so far as 
an addition to the present structure may 
be desirable on account of insufficient ac- 
commodation for the total number of 
prisoners. It believes that there are only 
about thirty women there now, and the 
number in future is more likely to be less 
instead of more. If there be an addition, 
it might be so arranged that the women 
could be there exclusively, and not be 
brought in contact with the men in the 
State Prison. 

There are about seven hundred aban- 
doned men in this State Prison; these, as 
we have lately had reason to know, may 
be under control of reckless officers. The 
thirty women may be vicious; but the 
State owes them physical security. ‘This 
must be endangered by proximity to so 
great a number of licentious and criminal 
men. It is a poor economy that hesitates 
to build a small prison for women, quite 
apart from criminals of the other sex. and 
in charge of women. c. Cc. H. 
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WHITTIER’S SEVENTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY. 





Oak Knoll, Danvers, the home of John 
G. Whittier, was an attraction on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 16. ‘The poet was found at his 
winter home, in good health and spirits. 
Many friends had called on him, and many 
others sent letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulation. He sat in his familiar place 
in the pleasant sitting-room. His greeting 
was as cordial as ever, and in reply to 
questions as to his health, he said he bad 
made but one visit to Boston this winter. 

A letter from Mrs. E. M.Putnam,who has 
passed her one hundred and second birth- 
day recently, gave him much pleasure. A 
birthday cake bore the inscription : **Sweet- 
er than song of birds is a thankful voice.” 
Another present that gave him a great deal 
of pleasure was a gold-headed cane made 
from the wood of the Wendell Phillips 
house on Essex Street, Boston, inscribed: 


~“To J.G. Whittier, from Wendell Phillips’ 


Essex Street house, Boston.” 
i died 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The death of Mrs. Paterson, of England, 
whose funeral took place December 6, de- 
prives English workingwomen of one of 
their most practical friends. For the past 
twelve years, the Pall-Mall Gazette says, 
she has devoted herself, to the sacrifice of 
her health and material welfare, to the 
difficult task of inspiring women employed 
in trades with the independent spirit of 
trade unionism. Her labors were not 
crowned with the success they merited, 
but they have left a highly honorable 
record. ‘To Mrs. Paterson's initiative was 
mainly due the establishment, in 1874, of 
the Women’s Protective and Provident 
League, for the formation of trade and 
benefit societies among women, and until 
her death she was honorary secretary and 
director of that organization. 

The many women’s trade and benefit so- 
cieties which the League brought into be- 
ing were}the work of Mrs. Paterson's own 
hands. As a representative of working- 
women she claimed and gained admission 
to the Trades’ Union Congress of 1875, and 
her simply-worded speeches delivered at 
that and subsequent congresses converted 
to her views many workingmen who, from 
mistaken notions of self-interest, were in- 
clined at one time to offer her @ bitter op- 
position. 

Mrs. Paterson was also one of the first 
women to attempt the amelioration of her 
sex's political condition. She entered pub- 
lic life twenty years ago as secretary of the 
Women’s Suffrage Society, and she lived 
long enough, although she died before she 
was forty, to see that movement, which 
owed much to her in its infancy, very 
nearly reach maturity. It is more than 
doubtful if any of her successors will com- 
mand all her personal popularity with the 
operative classes, or in their endeavors to 
advance their cause will deny themselves, 
as Mrs. Paterson did, almost all that is 
commonly assumed to make life worth liv- 


ing. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Vassar Alumnz meet at the Hotel 
Vendome on the 29th. 

Three State W. C. T. Unions have estab- 
lished, and are carrying on, ‘‘Homes” for 
fallen women. 


A statue of Richard Cobden has lately 
been unveiled at Stockport, England, Miss 
Cobden, daughter of the great free-trader, 
performing the ceremony. 
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[ find we have many authors residing in 
Melrose, more than in many of our larger 
towns in the vicinity.— Mary A. Livermore. 

‘Two Boston ladies have just given $6,000 
to the ‘Tuskegee ( Ala.) Normal and Indus- 
trial School. 

The Orphan Girls’ Industrial School at 
Wheelock, Indian Territory, contains fifty- 
nine bright Indian girls. Twenty of them 
are church members. 

The Woman's Tribune for December is 


out, and contains, as usual, a variety of 
|} rum. 


instructive and interesting matter. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey has presented to 
Bryn Mawr a set of the “Portraits of the 
Bologna Women Professors.” 

Suffragists are active all along the line, 
hopeful and in earnest for municipal suf- 
frage for women. 

Speak or write at once to your repre- 
sentative and senator, and secure their good 
will and vote for municipal suffrage. 

The Indianapolis Saturday Herald pub- 
lishes a woman suffrage column edited by 
the executive committee of the State Equal 
Suffrage Association. 

Gen. Thomas Moonlight, of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., a pronounced woman suf- 
fragist, has been appointed governor of 
Wyoming Territory. 

The Indianapolis Equal Suffrage Society 
expects to take up, at its monthly meet- 
ings. the study of civil government, differ- 
ent ladies being appointed to conduct the 
lessons. 

“The fact that suftragists are good 
housekeepers is shown by the great abun- 
dance and variety of jellies, preserves, and 
sanned fruit,” the Boston Globe says of the 
Suffrage Bazaar. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, at the Bazaar, 
bought a set of the ‘Portraits of Women 
Professors in the Bologna University,” to 
present to the Harvard Annex, at Chris- 
mas. 

One head master in a Boston school has 
a salary of $2,800 a year. The highest 
salary paid to a woman in the same school 
is $1,080. But her duties are as numerous 
and as difficult as his. Why the difterence? 
Because women have no votes. 

Collector Magone was asked if he be- 
lieved in woman suffrage. ‘‘I believe,” he 
replied, ‘tin an intelligent suffrage; an in- 
telligent woman has better qualifications 
for a voter than a man who is not intelli- 
gent.” 

The Hartford Times cordially approves 
the suggestion that underpaid sewing- 
women undertake housework, and declares 
that many farmers in Connecticut are 
forced to give up their farms because they 
cannot get help for their wives. 

‘The ‘‘coterie” of the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union met at the 
Union rooms on Boylston Street, ‘Tuesday 
afternoon. ‘There was a large attendance, 
and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney made the ad- 
dress of the afternoon. 

Mrs. M. E. Holmes, Clara Lyon Peters, 
Kittie G. Waugh, Julia Mills Dunn, Sarah 
G. Raymond, Mrs. E. B. Harbert, Judge 
McCullough, Rev. C. C. Harrah, and Rev. 
Florence Kollock have been appointed 
State lecturers by the Illinois Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

Frank Willard, a son of Mrs. Mary B. 
Willard, lately gave his sophomore oration 
at Monmouth College, I1l., where he ranks 
well in scholarship. His oration is highly 
praised. Frances Willard, who heard it, 
says, ‘He came out for the woman’s ballot, 
like the true son of his mother.” 

The good work of the Woman's Tem- 
perance Publication Association of Chica- 
go, grows like the Scriptural grain of mus- 
tard seed. ‘The figures given by Mrs. 
McBride in a recent number of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL, which were correct when 
she visited Chicago six months ago, need 
now to be doubled to express the facts. 

A twelve-year-old Illinois girl and a shot- 
gun held a tramp in the kitchen until the 
girl’s mother could walk a mile and get the 
help of some men. The tramp had bundled 
up a lot of property to take off. ‘The child 
explained, ‘*I kind o’ wanted to shoot him, 
but he was so juiet and civil that I didn’t 
get a chance to.” 

Mrs. Minna Carith, the most prominent 
authore’s of Finland, and one of the most 
active champions of women’s rights. has 
been elected as a member of the Military 
Committee of Summons for the city of 
Knopio. One of the duties of the commit- 
tee is to be present when the new soldiers 
undergo the physician’s examination.— 
Framédt. 

A movement to make women eligible to 
service on the school committee of Port- 
land, Me., divides with bank defalcations 
the attention of the citizens. It is possi- 
ble that if women officially look after 
Portland small boys, these future cashiers 
and tellers may be trained up to deal 
squarely with their accounts.—Record. 

tev. Howard Crosby and others urge 
the establishment of coffee-houses as coun- 
ter attractions to saloons. Would not 
soup-houses be better? A bowl of hot 








soup well made is sustaining, and will do 
more to appease a growing hunger or a 
craving appetite for drink than anything 
else. 


Rev. Thomas Scully. the Catholic priest 
in Cambridge, in a sermon commended the 
women who stood at the different polling- 
places to distribute the *‘No license” bal- 
lots. He said the only regret he felt was 
that Irishwomen were not also there, as 
they had suffered the most in having the 
earnings of their husbands squandered for 


The Dorchester Art and Grammar 
School offers peculiar attractions to those 
who would unite the conditions of good 
health and morals with a thorough educt- 
tion in music, vocal and instrumental, oil 
painting, and the English branches. 
Pupils are specifically trained for the Latin 
and High Schools, and the number limited 
to thirty. Mrs. Clara M. Bisbee is the 
principal. 

The Equal Rights Association of Paines- 
ville, Ohio, lately held its Third Annual 
Meeting. Mrs. Frances M. Casement was 
re-elected president. This Association 
was organized three years ago with twenty 
members; now it numbers one hundred 
and fifty. During the year f has held 
twenty four regular meetings, and its ex- 
penses have amounted to $157.45. Two 
free lectures cost the Association ninety- 
four dollars. It is ina most prosperous 
condition.—Geauga Republican. 

Mrs. Maria Upham Drake delivered the 
fifth in her interesting course of lectures 
before the ladies of the Young Women's 
Christian Association last Tuesday after- 
noon. The subject was ‘Social Purity,” 
and she summed up the facts brought out in 
the previous lecture in the most complete 
manner. The need of mission work in 
America, the rise of the social purity 
movement in England, the great need of 
reform in civil and social laws touching 
virtue, industrial reform, and the duties 
of mothers to their children, were some of 
the most important points. 

The W.C. T. U. of ‘Georgia is assail- 
ing the abominable convict-lease system 
of that State, under which the convicts, 
divided into gangs, are leased to contrac- 
tors for sixteen dollars a head per year. 
They are grossly overworked, underfed, 
and herded together, it is said, all ages 
and sexes, in kennels not fit for dogs. 
The ladies are petitioning the Legislature 
to provide for a separation of the female 
convicts and minors from the grown 
males, and for other much needed im- 
provements. 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Meeker, of New 
York, whose husband has absconded, says 
that in February, 1885, she had $1,000 in 
her own right, that{she intrusted the 
money to her husband for investment, and 
that he used it as part of the purchase 
money of the Thirty-eighth Street prem- 
ises, the title to which he took in his own 
name. She insists, therefore, that he owes 
her $1000, and asks the Supreme Court, 
under the circumstances, to grant her a 
lien on the premises for the money. She 
ought to have it. 

**Oh,” said a lady once, “if people would 
only give me little things—a little bit of 
really fine lace or embroidery, a well- 
made needle-case, a pocket-book, or a 
cushion cover! But here Iam with a big 
plaque which will not hang from a nail, a 
huge.brass jug which will not stand safely 
on any table, a dish not intended to hold 
anything, decorated with China roses, 
which I abominate, and, unkindest cut of 
all, a fancifully impossible leather writing- 
ease, which is not leather, when an assort- 
ment of writing-paper would have filled a 
long-felt want.” 

The women who distributed ‘*No” bal- 
lots at Salem were not only treated very 
politely, but a little by-play made much 
merriment and general good feeling. One 
quiet “No” distributor saw written on the 
opposite wall this text, ‘Take a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake.” Under this she 
wrote, ‘*Look not on the wine when it is 
red.”” Her opponent then wrote, ‘*Take 
champagne, which is not red.” This pro 
and con text-writing went on till the wall 
was well covered and the wine man gave in 
as “‘out-quoted.” The Republicans took 
the women home in carriages, and every- 
body had had a good time. 

The following was what occurred ata 
voting-place on Tuesday: A man came in- 
tending to vote ‘* Yes” on the license ques- 
tion. At the door a lady offered a ‘‘No” 
ballot. Heshook his head. Another lady 
immediately held out another, which he 
declined. Then a man gave him a ‘‘Yes,” 
and he started for the ballot-box. Here, 
still another lady passed him a‘**No.” He 
took this; but still intended to vote ** Yes,” 
—in fact, reached up to the box with that 
ballot, when he suddenly changed his 
mind, dropped it, and deposited the ‘‘No” 
ballot, saying, ‘I'll be damned if I don’t.” 
“Certainly you will,” replied the lady who 
put the ballot in his hand. She evidently 
took his remark in the literal sense and not 
the profane.—Springfield Union. 
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EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform Garments. It is adapted for ladies 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform Garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is s0 arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do ‘not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 25 inclusive. 


Price—Plain, $1.75; Trimmed, $2.50. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 





Address, 





prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


FLORENCE 


Knitting Silk. 


SOFT FINISH. 


POSITIVELY the only Silk suit- 
able for knitting, which will 
bear washing without injury 


to color or texture. 


Free from Poisonous Dyes. Strictly Pure. 


Sold by all enterprising dealers. 


ag Our Latest Book on Knitting (1886), with Samples of Knitting and Etching Silk 
sent on receipt of 6 cents. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


At the close of the term, President 
McCosh announced that he had inquired 
carefully into the conduct of the students 
of Princeton on Thanksgiving day, about 
which so much had been said and written. 
He found on evidence that their behavior 
had been becoming, and that they had not 


been guilty of drinking, betting, or quar- | 


reling. If Princeton College will extend 
its privileges to young women, no such in- 
vestigation will ever again be needed. 

‘There is a woman in New York who 
visits every house that hangs out a red 
flag. Speculating in auctions is her sole 
source of income. She has the reputation 
of being a sharp buyer. She has been 
known to make fifty dollars in a day. 
If she buys goods at a private sale, she 
sends them to an auction house at once 
Her purchases include everything from 
a tin cup toa grand piano. She has 
never been known to make a losing specu- 
lation.” Women have been laughed at for 
frequenting auctions. It takes time and 
opportunity to study the methods of any 
business. This woman has turned the 
knowledge thus acquired to profit. Itisa 
hint to other women. 

David Garrick, when at the full height 
of his popularity, was annoyed by the ex- 
cessive size of the women’s head-dresses 
and bonnets, which were really monstrosi- 
ties. He appeared one evening with an 
exaggerated caricature of what was itself 
a caricature. He had a wig dressed in 
the latest style, mountain upon moun- 
tain of puffs and rolls and curls and 
braids, and above this a large cap or bon- 
net of silk, with its huge turban-shaped 


of wired tape, and atop of this was literal- 
ly piled a whole vegetable garden, with 
bunches of huge carrots waving ‘on each 
side like plumes. It had its effect; women 
saw the absurdity of it, and began by de- 
grees lowering the pile which fashion had 
placed atop their heads. 





TEMPERANCE PEOPLE, 
And others will find in Lactart Champagne (non- 
alcoholic), a delightful beverage; sparklingsin- 
vigorating, healthful. 25 cents per bottle, $2.50 
per case. Cons, Bates & YERXA, 
C. D. Cons & Bros. 


SCIENTIFIC DRESS FOR WOMEN, 


To meet an unexpected demand for informa- | 
tion concerning her system of dress, Mrs. Jenness | 
Miller has had prepared a set of three patterns | 


forming the correct basis for clothing women 
young and old. 

These patterns are the chemilette following per- 
fectly the lines of the body; the leglettes taking 
place of petticoat; and the gown-form, the found- 
ation for all dresses and drapery. With these pat- 
terns any woman can clothe herself comfortably 
and healthfully, and at the same time beautifully 
and with artistic grace. The Bates union-gar- 
ment of silk or woolen is heartily endorsed by 
Mrs. Miller for the first garment worn next the 
skin. 

The set of patterns with reading matter and 
cuts, $2. Photos. of finished costumes, 35c. 

Bust measures from 30 to 42 

Mrs. E. F. BENNETT. 
1227 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Corresponding Secretary and Assistant Manager 


of Bureau of Information on Patterns and Forms, | 








The Prayer of the Prefidents: 
WASHINGTON’S 
“ New-Year Afpiration,” 
Wirn Lincotn’s ADDITION. 
PRICE: Paper, 10 cents ; Leatherette, 15 cents. 
GRO, B. LIPTLEMIELH, es Boo Soe 
' » 67 Cornuitt, Boston. 
“A model prayer, devout but dignified, deep but 
undogmatic, witty but reverent.” —Critic. 














‘RICHARD 1, GAY COMPANY. 


332 Washington &t., 


Having the same line of 


| | 

goede, specialties, &c., carried 

| | the old firm, with the ad- 
| dition of many New Goods in 


STATIONERY, 
FANCY COODS, 


OF 


AND 
WARD | PHOTOGRAPHS. 


| CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
AND | Over One thousand designs, all new 
| Cards, 32 We have no old cards to 
| work off. 

CALENDARS at cur conveniently 

located HOLIDAY STORE, 

Our new sample book of paper free 
to all applicants. 





_ Christmas 


Furs. 


| Seal Caps, Gloves and Wristers, 


Beaver Capes and Muffs, 
Bear Skin Boas and Muffs, 


'Sleighing Hoods and Foot Muffs, 


Fur Robes and Mats, 
Children’s Furs {) Great Variety. 


ALSO, 


Fine Silk Umbrellas. 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


crown held in place by innumerable lengths | 


E. KAKAS & SONS, 


404 WASHINGTON ST. 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


AND 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


For 1887. 
52d YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 


A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


636 Pages. Price, $1, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price, 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally, 








KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright, 


ot AN Dae 





UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


E. W. TYLER, 178 Tremont St., 


SOLE AGENT. 








A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





Speed, my thought, oh, speed, my thought, 
Over the miles of snow! 
Never before, to bear to her door 
Love, with his looks aglow, 
Hadst thou so far to go! 
Take for a chime bells of my rhyme 
(ver the miles of snow! 
. 


Stand, my Thought, ol), stand, my Thought! 
Fled are the miles of snow. 
Call, O Love! to her window above, 
In the voice her heart must know 
*Tis the time of mistletoe ; 
Sing in the night to her window alight, 
Tn the night of stars and snow! 


or 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY INA D. COOLBRITH. 





Peace in thy snowy breast, 

O cloud, from storms at rest! 
Peace in the winds that sleep 
Upon the deep. 


Peace in the starry height; 

Peace infinite 
Through all the worlds that move 
Within His love. 

O all sad hearts that be 

On land or on the sea, 
God's peace with you rest light 
This Christmas night! 


And with the souls that stand 

In that dear land 
Where pain and all tears cease, 
Most perfect peace! 


————_ -eeo- — 


THE CAROLERS. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 








Underneath my window, 
Where the snow lies white, 
I can hear sweet voices 
Singing in the night. 
As the night wind varies, 
So they rise and fall, 
Tn this quaint old carol 
Joining one and all: 
“In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn; 
Up, and hail the daylight! 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


Ah! that quaint old carol, 
Well its words I know, 
First sung in the village 
. Long, long years ago! 
In the growing daylight 
Many a time and oft 
Have the dark woods rendered 
Back its burden soft: 
“In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn; 
Up, and hail the daylight! 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


As a child how often 
Till the midnight dim 
Have I waked and waited 
For the Christmas hyma— 
Heard the footsteps coming— 
Heard them stop beneath— 
For the burst of music 
Watched with bated breath! 
“In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn; 
Up, and hail the daylight! 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


Simple words of wisdom, 
“Christ the Lord is born;" 
Up, then, and be doing 
On the Christmas morn! 
Up, and raise the fallen! 
Up, and aid the poor! 
Keep for all your fellows 
Open heart and door! 
“In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn; 
Up, and hail the daylight! 
Christ the Lord is born!" 


Up—if one have wronged thee, 
Be that wrong forgiven! 
Up—if any love thee, 
Render thanks to Heaven! 
So my heart interprets 
This old melody 
That beneath the window 
Voices sing to me: 
“In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn; 
Up, and hail the daylight! 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


“or 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
RUTH'S OHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY 8. V. O. 


‘*Let me look at your new assortment of 
crewels, Miss Mason. Jennie said you re- 
ceived a new lot yesterday.” 

“Certainly,” and the bustling little wom- 
an hastened to take down the crewels and 
expatiate on the ‘‘lovely new shades.” 

“*I really do not know what to make for 
Cousin Maud’s Christmas gift,” said the 
lady, turning over the crewels with a dis- 
satisfied air. ‘Her brother Tom and Aunt 
Josephine send her all the new books she 
cares for. Uncle Max has given her so 
many pictures, shg positively has not 
room for another in her house. Good old 
Aunt Hannah makes dozens of useful, 
pretty articles for her, and her mother and 
sisters give her such lovely presents every 
birthday and Christmas that it is hard to 
find anything new for her.” And Mrs. 
Cushman, an_ elegantly-dressed young 
lady, fairly sighed, as though she imagined 
her perplexity was real trouble. 

Ruth Palmer, a slight girl with rather 
sad hazel eyes,—at least, there was a sad 
look in them as she waited, and a tired 
look abcut her mouth,—thought to herself 
how strange it was to hear Mrs. Cushman 

sigh for such a reason. 

As the lady still fingered the crewels 
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abstractedly, Ruth said: “I would like a 
spool of brown cotton, No 60, if you 
please, Miss Mason,” and hastily dropping 
the pay for the cotton on the counter, 
walked rapidly homeware, forgetting at 
first, in her eagerness to finish the dark 
calico dress she was making for her sister 
| Millie, Mrs. Cushman’s perplexity. 

| Later, as she sewed steadily, while Mil- 
| lie and little Alice cleared the supper-table 
| and washed the dishes, she sighed as she 
recalled the talk she had heard in Miss 
Mason's little shop. She was not envious ; 
| it did not occur to her unselfish heart to 
; make herself miserable because she could 
not have “Cousin Maud’s” housefull of 
beautiful things. Her sighs were because 
she could not give her patient invalid fa- 
ther, her sweet sisters, and sturdy, loving 
little brothers, a few of the comforts they 
so sorely needed. 

“T wish Santa Claus would bring me a 
bottle of glycerine,” said Alice, as she 
stood by she fire looking ruefully at her 
poor chapped hands. 

‘*Perhaps,” suggested Millie, “if he 
brought you some new mittens, your 
hands would get well. Her mittens are 
so worn out that she went to school to- 
day without any. I guess her hands were 
cold.” 

“Cannot I mend the mittens?” asked 
Ruth, with a suspicious tremble in her 
voice as she folded the dress. Alice, who 
had blushed at her little sister’s remark, 
said gently: 

‘sNever mind the mittens to-night, Ruth; 
they will do to-morrow. You have hur- 
ried all this evening to finish that dress, 
and you must not mend any to-night,” 
and Alice began praising the neat dress as 
it lay on a chair ready to be worn the next 
day. 

**You must be a born dressmaker, Ruth; 
how pretty the sleeves are!” 

Ruth smiled rather faintly. She knew 
how careful Alice was not to complain to 
her care-laden sister, and her heart ached 
that her brothers and sisters should lack 
so many little comforts. Long after she 
ought to have been asleep, she lay plan- 
ning how she might earn a little money to 
buy some Christmas gifts for them. 

*T could cut a pair of slippers for fa- 
ther out of those pieces of thick black cloth 
I found in the garret yesterday, but the 
shoemaker would ask half a dollar to 
make them. If I could only buy the yarn, 
the children should all have new mittens ; 
and Alice should have a bottle of glycerine, 
and we would have a new broom. Then I 
would buy a pound of raisins, and we 
would have a big plum pudding for our 
Christmas dinner. Robbie wants a new 
slate, and the children should all have new 
pencils. I would have some new rockers 
put on father’s chair, and he should have a 
pair of new spectacles—his are so poor he 
cannot read, and it’s tiresome for him to sit 
there unable todo anything. Perhaps the 
dressmaker would give me work for a few 
days; no, it is no use thinking of it, my 
work at home got so behind-hand while I 
was earning the dresses for Alice and Millie 
that [ must work as hard as I can to do 
the mending and housework. Alice helps 
me too much now. She ought to have 
more time for study and rest. Oh, how 
much good a little money would do!” and 
burying her face in the pillow she cried, 
stifling her sobs lest she might wake her 
sister, and murmuring, “‘It is too hard to 
bear—too hard!” 

Gradually her tears ceased to flow. It 
seemed to her excited fancy that she heard 
the sweet veice of her dead mother saying, 
‘God knows best, my darling,” and with 
a prayer on her lips for faith and patience, 
she fell into a quiet sleep. 

As Ruth left Mrs. Mason's shop after 
maling her little purchases, Mrs. Cush- 
man turned from the crewels to watch 
through the window the young girl walk- 
ing rapidly away. 

**How tired that girl looks! Who is she, 
Miss Mason?” 

‘Ruth Palmer. Her mother died three 
years ago, and she has had the care of the 
family since, as her father has been an in- 
valid for two years. Ruth is a good, pa- 
tient girl, who works hard at home, and 
lately she has been doing extra work for 
the dressmaker, and has bought her sisters 
some calico dresses for school-wear with 
the money she earned.” 

“Poor child! Tell me more about the 
family,” said the lady, the listless, troubled 
look in her face changing to an expression 
of real interest. “I have lived in your 
pretty village so short « time that I know 
very few people here. Has Mr. Palmer 
no property?” 

“They own the house in which they live, 
a pleasant little cottage just beyond Dr. 
Shepard’s; and they have a littie garden, 
and a small pasture, just large enough for 
a cow; and the children have a dozen 
hens. Mr. Palmer was a soldier; indeed, 
his health has been poor ever since he left 
the army, and his small pension, added to 
the rent of his carpenter’s shop and stable, 
with Ruth's chickens and egg money, sup- 








ports them. Sometimes Ruth helps the 





dressmaker next door a little, and Alice 
earns a few dollars during vacation. Ruth 
looked sadder than usual this morning. 
for she is a cheerful girl, spite of her heavy 
burdens. Perhaps the thought of Chriat- 
mas made her grieve because she could 
not afford to buy Christmas presents.” 

“One would not feel quite so much puz- 
zled to find something for a Christmas 
gift for Ruth as for Cousin Maud,” said 
Mrs. Cushinan, tears shining in her eyes. 
**How old are the children?” 

‘*Alice is thirteen, Millie nine, and the 
twin boys are five years old. Ruth is 
eighteen.” 

“Thank you, Miss Mason. for telling me 
the story. It makes me see how selfish I 
have been. I will try to be more thought- 
ful hereafter. No, Ido not care to buy 
any crewels to-day. Yes,” as the thought 
of an invalid friend who embroidered 
beautifully flashed into her mind, ‘make 
me a package of all the prettiest shades 
you have,” and she laid a two-dollar bill 
on the counter. “I will call for it later.” 

After Mrs ( ushman reached home, she 
sat down at her writing-desk, enclosed a 
ten-dollar bill in a dainty sheet of per- 
fumed paper on which she had written in 
a disguised hand, “A Christmas Gift,” 
then placed it in an envelope and directed 
it to **Miss Ruth Palmer.” The next day, 
on her way to the city, she mailed it on 
board the cars, that there might be no clue 
to the sender. When Christmas came, she 
sent only a lovely Christmas card to 
**Cousin Maud,” but a dozen or more peo- 
ple, aged, invalid, or poor, were gladdened 
by thoughtfully-selected presents from 
some unknown source. Mrs. Cushman 
could have told the name of the donor, but 
she carefully kept the secret. 

“A letter for you, Ruth,” said a neigh- 
bor, tossing a pretty envelope in at the 
open door as he passed by, with a pleasant 
smile and nod for Ruth. 

She picked it up, wondering at the 
strange hand-writing; then, as she opened 
it and the money fell out, and she saw the 
one line it contained, she ran up stairs, 
and falling on her knees by the bed, cried 
as if her heart would break. The strong 
self-control which had kept her cheerful 
lest she might grieve her father, failed’ ut- 
terly at this unexpected joy, and she wept 
blessed tears. It seemed to her as if they 
washed from her heart the wearing burden 
that was beginning to seem too heavy to 
be borne. She thanked God over and 
over, praying to be forgiven for murmur- 
ing, and imploring blessings on the friend 
who sent the letter. After she had become 
calm again, she went down stairs, thank- 
ful that her father was asleep and the 
children at school. 

Before Christmas Day, she had carefully 
hidden away in the garret new mittens 
and handkerchiefs for all the children, 
slates for the boys, rubbers for herself, 
Alice, and Millie, pencils, and a small 
package of candy, a bottle of glycerine, a 
new broom, and a pound of raisins. 

By the help of the jeweller, who had 
called ostensibly for a friendly ehat with 
her father, and had asked Mr. Palmer to 
try on a pair of spectacles he had just re- 
paired for a customer, she had bought a 
pair of spectacles that just suited his fail- 
ing eyes. The carpenter had taken the 
pattern of the rocker on her father’s chair 
while he was napping one afternoon; and 
Christmas Eve, after Mr. Palmer had gone 
to sleep, the good-natured young workman 
came for the chair ard brought it back at 
ten o'clock with a nice new pair of rockers 
in place of the worn-out old ones. 

‘‘Hang up your stockings to-night, chil- 
dren,” said Ruth, as they were preparing 
to retire the night before Christmas. 

“I’m afraid old Santa Claus will forget 
us,” said little Alice, wistfully. 

After they were all asleep, Ruth, with 
happy smiles, tiptoed carefully about the 
house, filling the stockings and labelling 
such articles as would not go into them. 
She lay awake an hour or two for very 
happiness, and at last fell asleep to dream 
that Santa Claus brought a plum-pudding 
down the chimney. 

The next morning she was awakened by 
cries of ‘Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
mas !”* 

“We wished it first, didn’t we, Robbie?” 
shouted little Frank. 

**Yes, we did, Ruth, we did, before Mil- 
lie and Alice,” declared Robbie. 

“Have you looked in your stockings, 
children?” asked Ruth. 

‘““No,” piped Robbie. ‘Maybe there is 
a little somefin’ there, if Alice did say we 
mustn’t ‘spect anything.” 

As they ran away, Ruth sprang out of 
bed and dressed hastily. When she enter- 
ed the sitting-room, she found the younger 
children screaming with delight, and Alice 
speechless with joy. 

**See, father. there are new rockers on 
your chair, and new spectacles for you,” 
dancing gleefully into her father’s bed- 
room. 

**What does it all mean, Ruth? What 
fairy has been here?” he asked. 

After Ruth had explained by what 








means she had been enabled to buy the 
presents, Mr. Palmer said, tremulously: 

“We cannot thank our unknown friend. 
Let us ask God to bless the one whose 
kindness gave us these comforts.” 

With one accord, the children fell on 
their knees around his bed. Surely his 
earnest prayer was answered, for a new 
peace was in Mrs. Cushman’s heart that 
Christmas Day. 
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WEST NEWTON WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The West Newton Women’s Educational 
Club has had a very good beginning of its 
fall and winter work. First came an after- 
noon reception in the pleasant home of 
Mrs. L. G. Pratt, where music and the 
hum of musical voices filled the time. A 
water-color sketch of ‘The Wayside Inn,” 
painted by Mrs. Emily Webster, was pre- 
sented to the president, as a reminiscence 
of a visit of the Club to that interesting 
spot in June. 

The second meeting was given to sum- 
mer outing experiences, which included 
“Camping Among the Adirondacks,” ‘A 
Visit to the Life-Saving Station on Cape 
Cod,.”’ mountain journeys in Europe, a 
ramble in the Old North Church burying- 
ground, and among the interesting relics of 
the church itself. Last, but not least in- 
teresting, was a marauding expedition of 
ants, observed with the keen eye and ready 
appreciation of a real naturalist. 

At the next meeting the Club received a 
delegation of seventeen from the Malden 
Club, and a most delightful afternoon was 
spent in exchange of courtesies and in lis- 
tening to papers read by our visitors. Mrs. 
Shattuck gave us an account of Anna Ella 
Carroll, largely derived from Miss Carroll 
herself; Mrs. Baxter took us to Zuniland, 
and made us more familiar with the Zunis’ 
singular life; Mrs. Shepard gave us a fine 
rendering of ‘The Clown’s Baby;” Mrs. 
Pease, with a poet’s language, told us 
what of nature her quick eye had seen in 
rambles with her children in Middlesex 
Fells; Mrs. Fitzgerald held us spellbound 
by her Dickens-like story of ‘*Matt’s Lazy 
Wife,” and Mrs. Robinson, the president, 
described some of the peculiar features of 
their Club. With lively expressions of good 
will and a hearty hand-shaking, we bade 
the Club good-by at the depot. This after- 
noon was one of the pleasantest we have 
spent; we commend such an exchange of 
courtesies between other clubs. 

At our last meeting, Miss Bucklin, of 
Providence, gave a fine lecture on ‘Marie 
Antoinette,” which the members have not 
ceased to talk about yet, all wishing they 
could hear her whole course. She gave a 
series of word pictures of that unfortunate 
queen, so closely connected and so clear as 
to make the whole paper of very great 
value to the students, as well as pleasure 
to the ordinary listeners. 

Next Friday we are to hear about 

“The beauties all around us lying,” 
as shown by Mrs. Maria L. Owen, of 
Springfield, a woman who has made bot- 
any her life study and pastime. 

So we go on gathering honey from the 
highways and by-paths of nature, litera- 
ture, and art. Early in January we are to 
hold a reception for our husbands, broth- 
ers, and cousins, on which occasion we 
shall offer them a treat in **Hungarian 
Music,” by Miss Charlotte Hawes. 

Mrs. Booker Washington has told us the 
story of ‘T'uskagee, and we have voted to 
support a scholarship in the school, be- 
sides making to it some other donations. 
Altogether, we feel that this Club, and such 
as this, are powers for good in every com- 
munity in which they are established, call- 
ing together people who might be strangers 
otherwise, and creating among them kin- 
dred sympathies. E.N. L. W. 

West Newton, Dec. 7, 1886. 
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FLAT CHESTS AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The Journal of the American Medical 
Association says: 


“It would be a curious and not uninstruc- 
tive task to take a census of the nursing- 
bottles in use in the various civilized coun- 
tries. It would be a tolerably accurate in- 
dex of the animal powers of women in 
these countries. It is extremely probable 
that twice as many are in use in America 
as in any two or three countries in Europe, 
and when we come to compare this country 
with China, for example, it is safe to say 
that we destroy more nursing-bottles each 
year than have been used in China since 
the instrument was thought of. “Our edu- 
cation, our civilization, is one that stunts, 
deforms, and enfeebles women, and as 
such it must be unsound.” 


The New York Medical Record says, 
commenting on the above: 


“This may all be true; but there is no 
greater fallacy than that of associating the 
flat chest aud milklessness of American 
women with higher education. It is only 
the minutest fraction of one per cent. of 
American women who get such an educa- 
tion anyway. We feel quite sure that the 
American fathers who smoke and drink 
and tear through life at such a rattling 
pace are much more responsible for ner- 
vous, unfruitful, flat-chested women than 
educational over-pressure.” 





PROSTITUTION LICENSED IN MUSKEGON. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Kindly publish the following letter, that 
women in Michigan may be made aware of 
the new danger to social purity : 

MUSKEGON, MicuH., Sepr., 1886. 

Thanks for your kind letter of the 5th 
inst. 

We have an infamous ordinance recently 
passed here in Muskegon. The newspa- 
mers state without comment that there are 
already twenty-five houses of ill-fame li- 
censed, and that there are more to follow. 
We have eighty-five saloons; the above in 
part of the fruit; but where are the patrons 
of these adjuncts of hell, that no brand is 
put upon them? Ah! they are the law- 
makers, women’s self-constituted protec- 
tors and representatives! It makes my 
blood boil with righteous indignation—the 
indignities heaped upon women by men in 
the name of **protection” and “‘representa- 
tion.” MARTHA I, JONES. 


Charles Kingsley was an ardent woman 
suffragist. He saw the evils under which 
women were groaning. He saw how large- 
ly the unkindness and injustice of men 
produced these evils. In the bitterness of 
his heart, he cried out in the words of 
Whittier : 


“O that man once more was manly, 
Woman’s pride and not her scorn!” 
c.c. H. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


IF THE LITTLE CHILDREN ONLY KNEW IT. 





BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


If the little children only knew it, 

Mothers love their very garments’ hem; 
If the little children only knew it, 

Fathers would lay down their lives for them. 
If the little children only knew it, 

Elder brothers love them, oh, so well! 
If the little children only knew it, 

Sisters prize them more than words can tell. 
If the little children only knew it, 

Grandmas always praise their hair and eyes; 
If the little children only knew it, 

Grandpas think that all they say is wise. 
If the little children only knew it, 

Ships sail round the world to bring them toys; 
If the little children only knew it, 

*Tis through them we have our Christmas joys. 
If the little children only knew it, 

Christ was once a babe like one of them; 
If the little children only knew it, 

They were thought about in Bethlehem. 
If the little children only knew it, 

Christ forever gives to them his grace ; 
If the little children only knew it, 

’Tis their angels see the Father's face. 
Dublin, Ind. 
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THE HIGHEST TREE IN TOWN. 


A Christmas Story for Young Folks. 
BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


‘Shall we have a tree?” 

‘‘A Christmas tree, Violet! How could 
we ever get it up here?” 

‘*We have had a tree ever since I was a 
little girl.” 

Violet Low sat with her mother in the 
tiny parlor of their lofty home, not far 
from the Battery, New York. Her father, 
Mr. Richard Low, had lost his health, and 
had come to live in New York as the jani- 
tor of one of the new office buildings. 

The Low family, true to their name, 
were naturally of a lowly spirit; and yet 
there were very few families in that part 
of the town quite so high up in the world. 
If Violet went to the window, she could 
easily look down on all their neighbors. 
Not in any proud or ungracious way—she 
was too good a girl for that—but for the 
excellent reason that her home was on the 
ninth story, and twice as high as all the 
houses in that neighborhood. 

It was the day before Christmas. Violet 
went to the window once more to look 
down on those lovely trees. There was 
a whole grove of them in plain sight in 
the street below. It did seem as if every 
one was to have atree. ‘There were peo- 
ple buying trees; some a little one; some 
fine, tall trees for big families, and others 
content wijh a branch. there was a mite 
of a child carrying away a sprig no bigger 
than her hand. 

‘**Poor little man,” said Violet, ‘the has 
picked up a broken spray, and is carrying 
it off into one of those poor tenements. 
Oh! how very funny! He has met some 
other poor children, and they have set up 
the sprig in a crack in the sidewalk, and 
are playing Christmas tree around it.” 

For a long time she sat by the window, 
looking down upon the group of children 
in the dismal street. From her lofty win- 
dow she could look far away over the 
house-tops, over the masts of the ships at 
the docks, over the broad river, way be- 
yond Jersey City to the blue Orange Moun- 
tains in the distance. Across the great bay 
she could see the white villages on the 
hills of Staten Island, while over all was 
the vast blue sky, with long, feathery 
white clouds, like the branches of some 
gigantic Christmas tree in the heavens. 
Some of the decorations of this tree seemed 
to have fallen off; for here and there the 
distant hills were touched with snow. 

‘*How fast the trees are going off. They 
will all be sold soon, mother. Don’t you 
think we could buy one tree—just a very 
littleone! Oh! oh! Thatistoobad! A 
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messenger-boy, running along the walk, 
trod on the tree and broke it all to pieces, 
and the children must be crying. Those 
tenement children do seem to have dread- 
ful bad times down there. There is noth- 
ing to be seen except the dirty streets. 
They do not seem to know there is a river 
and hills and blue sky so near.” 

Violet’s mother left her work, and came 
to the window and looked down on the 
squalid houses, the cheerless streets, and 
the forlorn little children playing on the 
walks. It was all very strange. Poverty 
and misery in plain sight, and yet quite 
far away, as completely cut off from their 
pleasant home in the upper air as if in an- 
other city. 5 

Just here the door opened, and Violet’s 
father came in. He looked quite smiling 
and happy, as if something very pleasant 
had happened. ‘Then he sat down in the 
big arm-chair, and took something from 
his pocket. 

“[ didn’t expect it at all, and—and— 
well—it all came kinder suddenly—and”— 

‘What's the matter, John? You look as 
if you were going to cry.” 

“Oh! It’s nothing bad. The folks in the 
building started for home early this after- 
noon, as it is Christmas to-morrow, and 
every one gave me something as he went 
out the dvor—some silver, some bills— 
and my heart just jumped up in my mouth, 


seeing I never had anything like it before, | 





and didn’t exactly know how to behave. I | 


said, ‘Gentlemen, I’m not a beggar ;’ and 
some laughed, and some said it was the 
regular thing at Christmas, and I must 
keep the money and have a tree. And I 
said: ‘Gentlemen, it will be the tallest 
tree in town.” 

That very afternoon the tree was bought. 
Of course Violet was not allowed to see it 
till the next evening, when the presents 
were prepared and all was ready. She 
stayed in her own room all that Christmas 


evening, wondering if it would be a hand- | 


some tree, and if many children in the 


world below had such a good father as | 


she. 

“Why! How very funny! 
folks down in that tenement are to have a 
tree. Such a funny little tree, only a 
branch, three feet long, set up on the table 
near the window, and with two candles. 
I can almost count the presents on the 
tree. Oh! And there's another tree in the 
‘next house.’” 


Those poor 


Just here the door opened, and her | 
mother culled her to come and see the | 


Christmas tree. 
“Oh! Is that the tree? That stick?” 


Standing in the middle of the room was | 


. aspruce tree—if it could be called a tree. 


It had been a fine tree once. Now every 
branch had been roughly cut off, and there 
was nothing left but the ragged stem and 


a little tuft of green sprays at the top. | 


Candles were fastened to the bare stumps | 


of branches, and amid the plume-like sprigs 
at the top could be seen some presents. 

It was a bitter disappointment, and poor 
Violet sat down by this forlorn and mel- 
ancholy tree, and shed her first Christmas 
tears. 

‘‘Never mind, Violet,” said her mother. 
‘It was a beautiful tree when your father 
bought it. It no doubt carries more pres- 
ents than any tree in the country, and 
there are more children about it than were 
ever gathered round a Christmas tree be- 
fore.” 

She couldn't understand a word her 
mother said; and, though her father be- 
gan to take down some of the presents 
from the top of the tree, she refused to be 
comforted. 

“T'was a powerful fine tree when I 
bought it. So big and branchy, I thought 
I should have to call one ‘of the engineers 
to help me drag it up stairs. Just as I 
started to bring it home, a poor little mite 
in the walk kinder looked at it wistfully, 
as if his folks had no tree; so I out with 
my knife and cut off a big branch at the 
bottom and gave it tohim. It would have 
done you good to see how powerful pleased 
he was. Well, I don’t exactly know how 
it all happened; but it did seem as if there 
were a good many poor children in the 
streets, and after a little I cut off another 
branch for another little chap, and then a 
girl wanted a branch, and two more want- 
ed a piece, and so [cut and cut and gave 
‘em the branches till, before I knew it, 
there wasn’t a thing left but the bare pole 
and the sprigs at the top.” 

Tiolet turned away and went to the win- 
dow, partly to hide her tears and partly to 
think over her father’s story of the tree. 

Why, how strange! How many Christ- 
mas trees the poor folks below were hay- 
ing! As the custom is in New York, 
every family that had a tree placed it in 
the window, and drew up the curtains so 
that all in the streets could see the lights 
and the happy faces round the trees. She 
could see, far below, five different trees, 
and each tree was only a branch set upon 
a table. She could look right down on 
the tables, and see all the lights and the 
presents, and even see the people when 
they came near the window. 


| Shone in many a home in all the great city 





‘*? declare,” said her father, “there are | 
the very branches I gave those poor chil- 
dren.” 

He had joined Violet by the window, 
and stood looking down on the five funny 
little trees below. 

There must be more in some other ten- 
ement that we cannot see.” : 

Violet turned away from the window 
and, going to the tree, slowly counted the 
ragged stumps of the branches. Fifteen. 
And, counting the poor, bare tree itself, 
sixteen. 

“Just so,” said Mr. Low. “Sixteen 
Christmas trees, and one of them is the 
tallest tree in town. Guess it’s the most 
wonderful tree ever seen on the footstool.” 

The Christmas stars shone bright and 
clear that winter's night. It seemed from 
the lofty home, where the forlorn but 
splendid tree stood, us if hundreds of the 
stars had fallen on the town below. They 


where handsome trees were loaded with 
lights and presents, yet the nearest tree to 
heaven was this poor bare stick, stripped 
of its branches; for it was bright with the 
light of sweet Christmas love and charity. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 7, 1886, as fol- 
lows: 

Sarah J. Hull. Stella, Neb., Rein-muff. 

Rosa 8S. H. Joel, Jersey City, N. J., 
Washing-machine. 

Jennie M. Me! arthy, 
Mass., Gossamer cloak. 

Rebecca McKee, New York, N. Y., 
Cement for use in manufacturing stained 
glass. 

Ellen T. 
Bustle. 

Sally A. Rosenthal, Berlin, Germany, 
Pocket sewing-machine. 


Cambridgeport, 


Phillips, New York, N. Y., 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
.plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noves, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 


Artists’ Materials 


— AND— 


ART NOVELTIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & C0., 


82 & 84 Washington, & 46 Friend St., Boston; 
190, 191, 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
| Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 





AMES PYLE'S 


E 


tm BEST THING KNOWN ‘x 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives universal sati 

No famit; , rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving comp und, and 

always bears the above aymbol, an nameef 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ny 
\ 












Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 


FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


OS i anigSa b 
BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


by GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
& postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is army” as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 





mings, can rely upon our work as being | 


More Facts from Wyoming. 
Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 
Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 


| Blackwell. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 








Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. | 


Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

ga Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

e. 


man 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





~ LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAFEE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & C0., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


2 n ever of- 


ue 
fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

Gold Band Moss Rose Toflet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's prctionsry. For full particulars addre*s 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., « 

P. O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


FREE.. 


By enclosing a two-cent stamp, a 28-page 
illustrated pamphlet on Diseases of Women, 
including valuable receipts. 





GREATAMERICAN 











: + 








a@ Telephone number 7232. 


DR. CARNES, 41 Chester Park, Bost 





Price of ‘Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. | 


| 








LADIES, ATTENTION. | 


Knight's Lining Store 


41 AVON STREET. 





——— | 
Dress Linings of all Styles and Grades 
Both Foreign and Domeatic. 


We make a specialty of the Gilbert 


Fast Black Linings 


(Sterling Dye), which are the only black linings 
which are ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


Special Terms to Dressmakers. 


FAST BLACK QUILTED SKIRTS 


MADE FROM THE GILBERT LININGS. 


Knight's Lining Store, 
41 AVON STREET, 


Unmounted 
Photographs. 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Representing the Maste: pieces of Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture. 


VIEWS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


Mounted Photographs for Framing in great variety ; 
all the new subjects as fast as possible. 


ay ARTISTIC FRAMING TO ORDER. 
1887 Catalogue of 10,000 subjects just issued 


Soule Photograph bo, 


338 Washington St,, Boston. 


Lactart and Honey. 


In response to many in- | 
quiries from both the medi- | 
cal profession and the trade, 
for a MEDICINE FREE 
FROM OBJECTIONABLE | 
DRUGS which will effectu- | 
ally cure COUGHS, COLDS | 
CROUP, HOARSENESS, | 
and SORE THROAT, and 
at the same time not inter- | 
fere with the digestive or- | 
gans or affect the nervous | 





‘ 2 9 2 ’ ape . 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- syste mM, we offe y owe 


LACTART 


— AND — 


HONEY, 


which is indorsed by the 
hiqhest medical authority, 
and meets with UNIVER- 


SAL FAVOR wherever tri 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


AVERY LACTATE CO., 
173 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


rive FACTS 
REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


—_-— 


CURES All manner of Complexion ws “4 











such as Pimples, Comedones, F 








> 














The best and most re- 


‘orms, Eczemas, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffus: 
Itch, of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 
Inflammations as with a magic touch. 
RESTORES Vitality to torpid roots and Grows 
New Hair on Bald Places. 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
THESE ARE FACTS, frosts. 'c?Psc.at 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal), 
For the Relief and Cure of 
as they are not much larger than | 
WINE OF COC stimulant. @1 a bottle. 


. Ringworms, Herpes, be . 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick! Heat, 
Itech! ng Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 

ites é 
CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
ARRESTS faze of the Hair and induces a 
successive growth. 

UNSURPASSED : a Dressing for the Hair; 
is Wholesome, Pure an 
ITS WHOLESOMENESS {5 *:.c22*inzt 

and asa remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 

9 Question, to t':e sat- 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
SMITH BROS.,Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 

‘i P . 

CAC US BALM, Sha 'pressing ‘or the 

of espec ial benefit in re Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 

KCEN ic Liver Complaints, Bilious- 

ness, Constipation, Headache, and | 

LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, | 

Pl LLS sugar pellets. 

25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S 

liable BRAIN AND 

NERVE TONIC and 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 





HEALTH *009,£° 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cold Blast Flour, Granulated Wheat, 
Diabetic Flour Whole Wheat Glaten 
Gluten Suppositories, Extract Gluten and 
W heatina & Cereal Coffee, Barley, 
Brain Food Infants’ Food, 
Peeled Wheat and Gluten Crackers, 


Perfect Foods for Sick and Well. 


Pamphiets deseribing all our FOOD and FOOD 
REMEDIES freely mailed. Address 


HEALTH FOOD Co., 
New England Agency, 199 Tremont St. Boston 


JERSEY-FITTING 
\\ KNIT 
\/GARMENTS 


In Silk, Wool, Merino and 
Gauze ; also Silk and Wool 
Mixed, 

Perfect in fit, and the 
most desirable in the mar- 
ket, 


BATES WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses 


and Children, 
Perfect Substitute 
for Corsets, 


’@™ Oatalogue sen 
on application. 


MISS BATES, 


Dress Reform Committee 
tooms, 


47 Winter Street, 
One Flight. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 6 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicat 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacie 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean FI stop Hi 


time and then have them return again. I mean a radical cure. 
{ have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS & life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cura 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 

Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I willeure you 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT. 183 Peari 8t.>New York. 

. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4.P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston, 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 1I2—4 P.M, 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS: and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of «a three years’ graded course of be 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lecturen........++++000+++ § 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 


tion and in advance........ eeeececccccceecs -00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ......cecseseceees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee............. eee cocccccccccss 90.00 


For further particulars or catalogues addrese 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUOCE, 


| ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her — how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be obtained 
at her office, 48 Boylston &1., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





-, ome and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Ca idge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par. 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Seeretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

wae Session a October o-5 ending May 

. ree years’ ed course. res, Quizzes, 

Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Btw. 

Hoopitale and Dispensarios of Mew Yorks Peres, 

an of New York. ap 
nouncements snd tavcamanen to 

EMILY BLACKWELL» M. D., Daan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
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A BUSINESS DRESS FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The most encouraging sign of an im- 
provement in the dress of women is the 
interest shown in Mrs. Miller’s beautiful 
dress. As one writer after another takes 
up the subject and discourses upon it, we 
begin to feel that there is hope for us. 
When the majority of women come to see 
that there is need of improvement in their 
dress, the improvement may be near at 
hand. 

Mrs. Whitehead thinks we are ready for 
the perfect dress. Mrs. Miller thinks we 
are ready to take the second step in the 
path of improvement. Underclothing 
having been re-fashioned and reformed, 
we are ready to attack the outer clothing. 

But to do this, i. e.,—to adopt Mrs. Mil- 
ler’s dress—martyrs, it seems to me, will 
be wanted almost as much as in the days 
of the bloomer. ‘To be fashionable, is the 
object sought in woman's dress to-day. 
Only the exceptional few wish for any- 
thing different. Not what is comfortable, 
sensible, or beautiful, but what is the 
latest style, is the sole question asked 
of a dressmaker. If she cannot furnish 
this latest style, it is of no consequence 
how comfortable, sensible, or even beauti- 
ful her dresses may be. 

**Are sleeves worn as tight as ever?’ you 
say to your dress-maker. ‘Tighter,’ she 
answers; ‘‘you must peel off your dress 
when you take it off.” 

‘*But I like to wear long-sleeved under- 
waists in winter.” ‘You cannot wear 
them,” she says; ‘there is no room.” 

“T want my waist loose.” ‘‘But you 
must not have it wrinkle;” and she exerts 
every muscle to get it together. 

‘*T don’t like bones.” ‘*They are neces- 
sary to keep the waist in place.” 

“T want my skirt light.” ‘*They are 
making them heavier than ever; you will 
require sv many yards of this. Your bus- 
tle is not large enough.” 

‘*But I don’t like large bu-tles.” ‘‘You 
need a large one to hold the skirt out. 
You ought to wear a hoop-skirt.” 

‘*Hoop-skirts make me miserable. Don't 
make my dress long enough to touch and 
soil and wear off at the bottom.” ‘They 
wear them long now. You will have to 
have this two inches longer than your 
last.” 

‘Be sure and put a pocket into my 
dress.” ‘*Pocket!” she exclaims, in accents 
of scorn, ‘don’t mention pockets to me! 
There is no place for a pocket in skirts 
now-a-days. You will have to carry a 
bag.” 

And so on, ad infinitum. It is not a ques- 
tion of comfort, beauty, or convenience, 
but simply one of conformity to the latest 
style. 

And so when Mrs. Miller comes with 
confidence of success, and says, ‘*Behold, 
I show you what is not only convenient, 
comfortable, and sensible, but graceful 
and beautiful into the bargain,” I answer 
her, ‘‘My dear madame, not one of the ad- 
jectives that you have just used to describe 
your beautiful dress is found in the vocab- 
ulary of any fashionabl¢ dress. maker !” 

Skirts ‘Voluminous, but no place for a 
pocket. Sleeves tight as a vice. Waists 
tighter. Necks choked by wide, tight 
bands. Hair dragged up to the top of the 
head and fastened there by pins. Pinna- 
cles known as bonnets pinned upon this 
structure of hair. Beauty, grace, conven- 
ience, Jid you say, Mrs. Miller? What 
have these qualities to do with woman’s 
dress? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Fashion, the latest style, is the one thing 
sought. 

Over against this strong current that sets 
n the direction of fashion, there is, how- 
ever, an undercurrent of common-sense, I 
might say a residuum of conscience, in the 
consciousness of women. It creates a de- 
mand for better things. And this demand 
is met by the common-sense shoe that is 
found in every shoe store, by the com- 
fort corset that is for sale in every dry- 
goods store, by the plain felt hat displayed 
by the best milliners. 

And now comes Mrs. Miller with her 
beautiful dress, thinking to fill a want 
long felt. But we who wear the common- 
sense-shoe, the comfort-corset, and the 
plain felt hat, do not pretend to beauty in 
dress, we simply seek comfort. When in 
the privacy of our homes we wear a plain 
princess wrapper, light and comfortable, 
and requiring only a small bustle, we do 
not consider ourselves dressed; we are in 
undress. 

The soft folds of a gentleman’s dressing- 
gown may, or may not, be more graceful 
from an artistic point of view than the 
well-defined outlines of his business suit. 
But the man would be brave, indeed. who 
would wear a dressing-gown on the street. 

If, now, a comfort-dress can be invented 
that shall be found in every ladies’ fur- 

nishing-store,—a dress suitable for walk- 
ing, travelling, and business,—we will not 
require that it shall be beautiful, but sim- 
ply convenient. And when we wish to be 
dressed, when our husbands and other 
male appendages assume their dress-coats 





and expansive shirt-fronts, we will clothe 
ourselves in the fashionable dress what- 
ever it may be, of the latest mode. 
FRANCES H. BEACH. 
Dedham, Dec. 20, 1886. 
ees 


WISCONSIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE VOTE. 


Wisconsin’s popular vote, Nov. 2, 1886, 
for woman suffrage in school matters, as 
given by Mr. A. R. Spofford in the Amer- 
ican Atheneum and Treasury of Facts for 
1887, was as follows: 

COUNTIES. AGAINST. 

281 

yd 


359 


Calumet .. 
Chippewa.. 
Clark 


Douglas .... 


Eau Claire 
Florence 
Fond du Lac. 


Green Lake.. 


Jackson 
Jefferson 
Juneau 
Kenosha 
Kewaunee 
La Crosse . 
La Fayette 
Langdale 


Manitowoc 

Marathon. .....ceccccccevees 
Marinette 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 


Racine.... 
Richland... 


St. Croix 
Sauk 


Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Taylor 
Trempealeau 
Vernon 
Walworth 
Washburn 
Washington 
Waukesha 
Waupaca 
Waushara .. 
Winnebago . 
Wood 


74 
S44 
606 
1,058 
518 
971 
346 
OO4 
503 
1,080 
662 


$3,581 38,998 
The aggregate vote of the State was, 
governor, at the same election: 
Rusk (Rep) 
Woodward (Dem) 
Olive (Pro.) 
COCKTPORN « «2c cccsccccccccocs ececcece 
Scattering 
Total ...cccccccscccecs eresevcccess 
Thus the total number of voters who 
cared to express themselves either way on 
the question was less than one-third of 
the number. H. B. B. 
- - -—ooe 


GOVERNOR ROBINSON JUSTIFIED. 


Boston, MAss., DEC. 20, 1886. 
Hdttors Woman's Journat: 

The allusion to the action of Gov. Rob- 
inson in pardoning John W. Benway for 
bigamy must have been made under a mis- 
apprehension. 

Benway’s story, told at the time of his 
conviction, aggravated his sentence. I 
found that this story was true, and that he 
did not know his first wife was living, but 
believed, and had good reason to believe, 
that she was dead, when he contracted his 
second marriage. This was done openly, 
and he lived for fourteen years with his 
second wife and had three children. Since 
his convictfon his first wife has been di- 
vorced from him, and has confessed that 
she caused him to believe her to be dead. 
He was, therefore, properly pardoned to 
enable him to re-marry his second wife, 
and thus legitimatize his children. A 
great wrong would have been done to him 
and to his wife.and children if he had been 
refused on this state of facts a pardon. 
He had already been imprisoned twenty 


* months on a three years’ sentence. 


A. B. WENTWORTH. 
oo 


A WOMAN ENGINEER. 


Miss Mary S. Brennan is matron of the 
Mount Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute, 
Cincinnati, O. The Scientific American 
says she is a college graduate, a well- 
read and highly cultivated young lady, of 
retiring disposition, but full of that Amer- 
ican ambition which characterizes its lead- 
ing women. 

As matron of ‘the institution, the duties: 
of heating the building devolved upon her ; 
and owing to some difficulty, she resolved 
to have the machinery overhauled. She 
had made practical mechanics one of her 
favorite studies, and was well versed in 
the construction of boilers and machinery. 
She drew new plans for a furnace, and 
took the boiler from under the building 
and placed it under one of the porches. 
She personally supervised the removal aud 
construction of the furnace, and then 
asked for permission to take full charge, 
which was given ; and she went before the 
board of inspectors, and was examined, 








| 
| 
| 
| 





and granted a first-class license as steam. | 
engineer. 

Miss Brennan has taken full charge of | 
the engine. She has a fireman who is 
under her orders, and al! the machinery is 
daily inspected by her, and all repairs are 
made according to her plans and direc- | 
tions. 

The board of inspectors speak very high- | 
ly of Miss Brennan’s examination, and 
say a better qualified applicant was never 
before them. ‘The license, the first granted | 
to a woman, was issued October 16, 1886, 
and reads as follows: | 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Dec. 
27, 3.30 P. M., Rev. Wm. C. Gannett will speak on 
“The Faith of Ethics.".-—On account of Professor 
Mitchell's inability to be present, the lunch to be 
given by the New England Club in her honor will 
not take place on Tuesday as announced. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street, Sunday, Dec. 26,at 3 P. M., Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney will speak on “Labor.” 

A Lady desires a place, either in a school or 
family, to teach History, English Literature, Elocu- 
tion, Music, and Bookkeeping. Address Woman's 
Journal. 


Pure Teas.—All grades of pure Teas supplied at | 


short notice at moderate prices. Good Formosa 


| at 60c. # Ih, Amoy, 50c. # th, English Breakfast, 60c. 


STATIONARY ENGINEER'S LICENSE. 
IssuE No. 837. 

By authority of the city of Cincinnati, 
the undersigned, Inspectors of Stationary 
Engineers for the city of Cincinnati, certi- | 
fy that Miss Mary Brennan, having been 
duly examined touching her qualifications 
as an engineer of stationary steam engines, | 
is a suitable and safe person to take charge 
of and operate stationary engines, boilers, 
or steam-generating apparatus, for the 
city aforesaid, and do license her to act as 
such for one year from this date, unless 
the license be sooner revoked or suspended. 

The above named is hereby licensed to 
perform the duties of engineer at the | 
Young Ladies’ Institute, Mount Auburn. 
Given under our hands and seal this 16th 
day of October, 1886. 

_ = — } Inspectors. 


- ~o+ 


SUFFRAGE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, DEc. 10, 1886. 
Editors Wuman’s Journal : 

The Unity bazaar and the Santa Ana ex- | 
eursion kept a number of ladies from the 
Woman’s Suffrage Club, on Tuesday after- 
noon, but the meeting was pleasant and | 
profitable. After the report of the last 
meeting was read and approved, one mem- 
ber read an able article, suggesting certain | 
plans of work for the cause. Another re- | 
cited a poem, ‘*Madge Miller.” Then was 
given ‘‘The Story of a Brook,” full of 
sparkling and witty allusions to the differ- 
ing political status of men and women. 

The ladies were unanimous and earnest 
in their expression of thanks to our rulers 
for electing Mrs. Averill a member of the 
School Board, but they severely criticised 
President Cleveland’s message, declaring | 
that while he found time and thought and | 
ink for the tariff, the revenue, the silver 
question, civil service reform, the Indians, 
the Chinese, and every other conceivable | 
subject, it was unpardonable that he should | 
have ignored the servile condition of half 
the people of these United States. Our 
forefathers declared that ‘taxation with- 
out representation is the condition of sla- 
very,” and we cannot consistently sing 

“My eountry, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,” 
while we are taxed without being repre- 
sented. E. A. K. 
i ie 


CONGRESSMAN POTTER’S ENDORSEMENT. 


The following letter of Hon. Orlando B. 
Potter to Mrs. Barber, who voted at the 
last New York State election, is important 
and encouraging. Mr. Potter is a million- 
aire, who has served some years in Con- 
gress, and has refused re-eleetion for busi- 
ness reasons. He has been named for 
Mayor, and is one of the most prominent 
and influential citizens of the metropolis: 

POTTER BuILpING, N. Y. Crry, ) 
Dre. 14, 1886. . 
Mrs. Lucy 8S. BARBER, Alfred, Alleghany Co., N. Y., 

Dear Madam,—Although you are a 
stranger to me, | cannot refrain from con- 
gratulating you and thanking you for hay- 
ing persisted in claiming the right to vote | 
under the constitution of this State, and 
for having cast your vote openly and upon 
claim of right before the constituted au- | 
thorities. Ifthere are women enough like 
you in the State, the question of the rights 
of women to exercise their influence as 
persons directly upon the laws and govern- 
ment of the country is already solved. My 
hope and prayer are that there may be | 
enough more found who will follow your 
example. I have long been of opinion 
that the most important thing for the in- 
terests of our State and country, is that 
the homes of the country should vote, and | 
that candidates should be selected and | 
their fitness discussed and determined | 
upon at the fireside, in the domestic circle. 
When this is done, the country will be no 
longer represented by bad men, our liber- | 
ties will be safe, and civilization itself will | 
find in this its best security for advance- | 
ment. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 

O. B. POTTER. 





Miss Fisk, Temple Place, has received a fine 
assortment of Gloves for holiday gifts, dainty, | 
delicate and desirable. I 


Lapres will find a fine line of gentlemen’s street 
gore for Christmas at Miss Fisk’s, 31 Temple 
lace. 





CLOVES 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received for Christmas elegant Kid, Suede, 
- Dog Skin Gloves for ladies, gentlemen and chil- 
ren. 





| and 50c., Japan Tea, 55c., Young Hyson, 55c. 


| solicited 


postal and your order will be promptly attended to. 
Call or address ELLEN M. BRENNAN, 2 W. 
Athens 8t., So. Boston. 


CHOICE DISPLAY of FASHIONABLE 

MILLINERY can always be found at the 
pleasant parlors of Misses Stinson and Lewis, 99 
Boylston Street. 


SVENING MEDICAL HOURS FOR BUSI- 

4 NESS WOMEN.—A Medical Office for self 
supporting women has been opened In the buildiug of 
the Industrial and Educational Union, 74 Boylston 8t. 
Women physicians of thorough education, both allo- 
pathic and homeopathic, are in attendence. 

Hours: Monday, Thursday and Saturday evenings, 
from 7.30 to 9.30 o’clock. Fee, 50 cents. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


| SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


(Carroll Co., lil.) tells how students with smal! 


| means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY Alp System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. | 


COW LES “ow dS yy Bn yy 


ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 

Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY. 
Fourth year begins Oct.1. Drawing, Painting, 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life. Life | 
Studies a specialty, Classes day and evening. 
Saturday Class for Teachers, Circulars at Art Stores. 

Terms moderate, Apply ito or address as above. 
FRANK M, COWLES, Manager, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, | 
school of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, "Twenty-three | 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 
LET —For artists,or any light busi- 
s ness, a pleasant room, 99 
Boylston Street; up two flights, elevator, three win- | 
dows front, and north light. Inquire at Room 9. 


| speech, like a 


LADIES! 


Have you tried THE COMFORT ELASTIC 
CUFF HOLDER? Once tried always used, 
as it meets a Want long felt, as it avoids the discomfort 
of pinning cuffs to sleeves. Ask your Dry Goods | 
Dealer for them. Price 15 cents per pair. 
8. P. & 8. H. WILLCOX, Fairhaven, Mass., 
luventors and Manufacturers. 


L.F. GARDNER, — 
Embroidery and Stamping 


Art Embroidery Taught, Material Furnished and 
Work Commenced. 


Orders executed at short notice. 


578 TREMONT STREET, 
Near Union Park, formerly under Clarendon Hotel. 


CHRISTMAS | 
DECORATIONS. 


MISS M. S. NEWMAN, 


FLORIST 


COR. BOWDOIN AND BEACON STREETS. | 





Fresh Flowers daily for Presentation, Weddings, 
Funerals, and genera] use. Comparison of work 


The Swiss Cleansing Process, 


For cleansing Carpets, on or off the floor; Carpets 


| Steam Beaten, Furniture Renovated and Restored to | 


its original color; Feather Beds and Mattresses made 
over and disinfected; moths and moth germs de. 
stroyed; ladies’ and gents’ garments, kid gloves, 
blankets and rugs cleansed as good as new. 

F. 8. BROWN & ©®., 5'4 Park 8t. 


" ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


|" GILT EDGE.” The Ladies Favorite. 
> > 


MY“ MA Gees, | 
mA M us 4 


WHITTEMORE’s 


GILT-EDGE 
DRESSING 


SE 
pu? NEVER HER 
hege* CRACK® SHOES 
TRY iT 
[X© BES T 'f4* CHEAPEST 





ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 


H. H. Tuttle & Co., + «+ « « 435 Washington St. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., 469 Washington St. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, 47 Temple Place. 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., 637 Washington St 


And first-class dealers generally. 





THE ONLY 


Black Stockings al] 
IN THE WORLD. i 
That Will Not Crock 


ARE SOLD BY 


TheF.P, Robinson Co, = 


40 West Street. 
Send for circular. 


Send 


‘Important New Books 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF POEMS. 


- 

| Extra cloth, gilt edges. $5. The finest collection o 
choice and recent ms for young people ever issued 
The illustrations (more than 300) are original, by ou 
best artists, and finely engraved. There are upwan 
of 360 poems, by such representative American an 
English poets as Whittier, Holmes, Bryant. Mre 
Browning, Tennyson, Mrs, Whitney, Elizabeth Stuar 
Pheip-, Margaret Sidney, Christina Rossetti, Mre 
S. M. B, Platt, Miss Muloch, Mary E. Wilkins, Mar 
garet J. Preston, &c. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


The Tsar and the Nihilist. Adventures ane 
Observationsin Norway,Sweden and Russia 
By Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL. D. Very finely 
illustrated, Extra Cloth. 83. 

A Nihilist who has seen the advance sheets says: “I 
is the fairest and fullest account of Nibllism in th 
same space in the English language.” And a loyalis 
Russian says: “It must have been written by a perso: 
long resident in Russia.” 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME, 


By Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont. 
cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Fremont has had a wonderfully varied career 
anudber reminiscences of ber early life in Washington 
her romantic experiences with Gen. Fremont itn the 
West, and brilliant scenes in various courts of Europe 
where she was an honored guest, are all related ina p+ 
lightful manner, ‘ 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, 


16mo, 


| And Other Papers, By Elizabeth P. Peabody, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


A rare volume by one whose name is associated witf 
much that is best in New England educational ap 


social life. 
PERRY’S SAINTS; 


Or, The Fighting Parson’s Regiment. 
Story of the War for the Union. By C6. 
James M. Nichols. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.25. 

Every soldier and every soldier’s enild will be inter« 


| ested in vending this book, which is written in a spirited 
| manner, and giv 


es the history of some of the most re- 
markable episodes of the war. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 


A Year-Book for Girls, Edited by Annie H, 
Rider. 16mo, cloth. $1. , 
Practical, earnest, thoughtful, yet bright and attract 


| tive selections, that will appeal to what is best in every 
i 


girl’s nature, and help to develop it. 


HESTER, 


And Other New England Stories, 
garet Sidney. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


True to the life they represent, these stories are thor+ 
oughly imbued with the. New England spirit. The dia 
lect is chofcely preserved, with the best flavor of village 
: fine aroma, never allowed to be lost, 
The character sketches are bright, natural and faithful 
delineations of New England life, customs and manners, 


COMMON-SENSE SCIENCE. 


Ky Grant Allen, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


The twenty-eight papers here inclosed comprise suck 
subjects as “Second Nature,” “Attainable Ideals,” “The 
Balance of Nature,” “Knowledye and Opinion,” and are 
characterized by original thought and fine literary 
acumen, 


By Mar. 














*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin St., Boston. 
‘Li Il’ Li i -Aae. 
ittell’s Living Age. 
— Jan 1, 1887, THe LIviING AGE 
eae. enters upon its 172d Volume, 
Best rs having met with continuous com- 
re: wa mendation and success. 
poh? £7. A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
Faw! LIVING m fit gives more than 
oot ns i Three and a Quarter Thousand 
| ‘ ig / double-column octavo pages of 

"2 = re reading-matter yearly. It presents 

: SaR\ By y?/ in an inexpensive form, consider- 

Pan ode a 7 ing its great amount of matter, 

Lo ee with freshness, owing to its weekly 

body issue, and with a completeness 
nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Politi- 
cal Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
asthe only satisfaetorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature,— indis- 

pensable because it embraces the productions of the 
in all branches of I iterature, Science, Politics, and Art. 

* To have Tue LIVING AGE is te hold the keys of the entire 
world of thought, of scientific investigation, psychological re- 
search, critical note, of poetry and romance. . lt has never 
been so bright, so comprehensive, so diversified in interest, as 
it is to-day.” — Boston Traveller. 

* It 1s one of the publications that intelligent people regard 
as practically indispensable. From its pages one learns 
what the world is thinking about. . It is an education in 
tise, as well as an entertainment.”’ — Hartford Courant, 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the time, . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, biog- 
raphy, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in it. . 
dt is a library in itself.’ — The Churchman, New York. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”” — New-York Tribune. 

“ Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear m 
it in their best moods. . The reader is kept well abreast of the 
current thought of the age.”” — Boston Journal. 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well in- 
formed in current literAture as by the perusal of @ long list 
of monthlies.” — Vhilade|phia Inquirer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with the 
mass of the best current literat urewhich it brings with it in tts 
weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs no more than this one 
publication to keep him well abreast of English periodical 
literature.”’— Sunday-School ‘times, Philadelphia. 

* Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.’’ —N. Y. World. 

“ It furnishes a complete compilation of an mdispensable 
literature.” — Chicago Ev ening Journal. 


“ Jt enables its readers to heep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilizatwn.’' —Christian Advo- 
cate, Pittsburgh 

“ It is absolutely without @ rival. . Coming once a week, it 
gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the Joremost writers 
of the day. . Essay and review, biography, trapel, science, 
fiction, poetry, the best of each and all is here placed within 
reach.’’ — Montreal Gazette. i 

“ It saves not only time, but money.’ — Pacific Church- 
man, San Francisco. 

** It has become indispensadle."’ — New-York Observer. 

“It keeps well up its reputation for being the best peri- 
odical in the world.”” — Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year. free of postage; or 
for $10.50, Tue Livinec AGEs and any one of the Ameri- 
can$4 Monthiies (or Harper's Weedliy or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE LivinG AGE 
and the St. Nicholas. " 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New 


ear. 
Address, LITTELL & C@., Boston. 


Artists’ Materials 


AND 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


Of Every Description. 
DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, ART STUDIES, &c. 


_ FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS, 
| 37 B, Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 


| Send for Catalogue, and mention this paper 


| C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 





